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Four Cylinder, Model 42 









CAR with every refinement, ample in power, exquisite 
in line, and with the same relative proportions, on a 
smaller scale, as the famous Oldsmobile Six. 


It is a car to delight the eye, for it has the same general 
appearance and body lines, and the same faultless finish, as 
the larger car that has during the past season brought 
added prestige to the Oldsmobile name. 


There is a carefully developed idea behind the production 
of this smaller Oldsmobile. We know there are thousands 
and thousands of customers waiting to buy this car—cus- 
tomers who have looked in vain among the light car builders 
for a high grade, quality automobile, a car that promises 
all the distinction, beauty of design, refinement of detail, 
abundance of power, and general mechanical excellence 
heretofore characteristic of only high-priced cars. 


Power in abundance. The motor is a unit power plant, 
three-point suspension, overhead valve type, all valves en- 
closed in Oldsmobile aluminum silencer. There can be no 
doubt that this car develops as much power in proportion 
to weight as any other four on the market. 


Equipment complete, including Delco electric starting, 
lighting and ignition systems. 


Ask for Catalog B, describing the Oldsmobile Four. 
There are many who prefer a six-cylinder car to a four. 


We have been supplying the demand for sixes in increasing 
number every year, and will continue to do so with what 
we believe to be ‘‘ The Greatest Six-Cylinder Motor Car 
Ever Produced.” 


Combination 4 or 5-passenger Phzeton, touring body type, 
$2975; 7-passenger touring body $175 extra. Limousine 
$4300. Catalog A, describing the Oldsmobile Six, sent on 
request. 
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Coming 


THE cover for next week will be a remarkable cartoon by CESARE, 
called “The Mexican Cactus,” and our special correspondent MEDILL 
McCORMICK will give another account of the situation in MEXICO and of 


his experiences there. 


There are two ways of looking at every crime—the point of view of outraged 
society, and the point of view of those who love the criminal and are interested 
in the forces that made him what he is. Next week we will have the story of the 
GUN-MEN written from two points of view, that of the newspaper man reporting 
a crime to thrill the public, and that of the social worker writing the story of 
broken lives. 


’ There is an amusing story by EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES on how to pay 
one’s life insurance even though a writer. Have you ever thought how hard it 
would be to sit down and be humorous and intelligent for several days if your 
life insurance payment depended upon it? 


The second instalment of the detective stories “Tales from the Coroner’s 
Court” by FRANK DANBY, and another one of GALSWORTHY’S sophisti- 
cated sketches will be features of this issue. 


Besides which there will be our regular departments, Seeing the World, 
Finance, What They Think of Us, Baseball by BILLY EVANS, Sports by 
HERBERT REED, Around the Capitol by McGREGOR, and Pen and Inklings 
by OLIVER HERFORD. 
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Taste 


X-PRESIDENT TAFT keeps busy criticiz- 
ing the Mexican policy of President Wil- 
son. Mr. Taft’s brother is at the very center of 
the group of financiers who have most to lose by 
Mr. Wilson’s determination to put an end to 
Diazism: namely, to government by a small 
group in the interests of foreigners, and not those 
foreigners who, like a number: of American in- 
vestors, pay dollar for dollar the full value of 
what they receive, but those who acquire enor- 
mous concessions through keeping corrupt Mexi- 
can officials supplied with cash. 


Huerta 


HE heavy-drinking ruffian who is now titu- 

lar ruler of Mexico appoints plenipotenti- 
aries just as he does other things. This statesman 
is seldom found at his palace, and when he is dis- 
covered in some saloon he treats his official visi- 
tors with genial comradeship, urges the hospitality 
of the saloon upon them, and treats foreign 
affairs with the casualness he thinks they de- 
serve. “Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die” never had a more complete accept- 
ance. Huerta knows he has no intention of ac- 
cepting any decision of his plenipotentiaries that 
is displeasing to him, and he cares little about 
what the opinion of foreign countries will be when 
he rejects the terms decided upon. He cares 
nothing for what happens in a month, and little 
for what happens tomorrow. Today is good 
enough for him. The AB C intervention, never- 
theless, will have served its purpose, since 
the opinion of the world is being guided and 
formed, and the Constitutionalists, who are the 
Mexican people, are working out their destiny, 
the United States meantime carefully playing the 
part of policeman and policeman only. The 
Mexican people are no more represented by 
Huerta than they were by that little band of 
conspirators, including Henry Lane Wilson, who 
planned and executed the steps by which Madero 
was murderously put out of the way. 


Carranza 


oo attempt to make Carranza out a weak 
man is based either on ignorance or on self- 
interest. This country lawyer was a strong gov- 
ernor of a province, and it was really he, not Villa, 
who mapped out the relentless military policy 
now being pursued, the policy by which all the 
principal officers who deserted Madero for money 
to join Huerta are shot as soon as captured. If 
he has seemed less friendly to the United States 








than Villa it has been merely because Carranza 
is more of a diplomat and knows that the triumph 
of the Constitutionalists must appear to be the 
result of an uprising of the Mexican people against 
oppression, and not the result of the intervention 
of the United States; especially since hatred of 
the United States was so thoroughly fostered dur- 
ing the long despotism of Diaz that it cannot be 
removed in many years, even if we are fortunate 
enough to have our foreign policy remain en- 
lightened as it is today. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


F Mr. Wilson comes safely through with his 
Mexican experiment, the Monroe Doctrine 
will be stronger than it has been in many years, 


| because it will have been not only enforced but 
| clarified. Of course, it is difficult to define just 


what remains of this doctrine, but perhaps two 
propositions are emerging into clearness: 

1. No foreign countries will be allowed to take 
such steps in this hemisphere as threaten the inde- 
pendence of the country affected. 

2. The United States will use her influence as 
far as may be necessary when her own peace is 
endangered by conditions that are being brought 
about in neighboring countries, if the welfare of 
the people in that country is also promoted by our 
interference. 


Villa and the Interests 


HY is there such an elaborate effort to 
exploit the barbarities of Villa? He is 
barbarous, like other chiefs in Mexico, but also, 
as far as can be learned, he is more enlightened 
than they, stronger, more likely to coéperate 
with the United States in starting a system that 
can bring an improvement. Why then this elab- 
orate assault? In our opinion, it is engineered 
by those who are most anxious that the country 
shall be involved in war, and who see that the 
real opportunity for trouble is in the failure of co- 
operation between the American government 
and the popular Constitutionalist general. 


Our Courts 


PPER courts amuse themselves by nearly 
always overturning verdicts, but, in noto- 
rious criminal cases, they usually do it only once. 
In the notorious New York Rosenthal case, it was 
almost a certainty that the Court of Appeals 
would let Becker off once. The man in the street 
is filled with cheerful fatalism. He laughed at 
the second Becker conviction, and added, “The 
upper court will set it aside again.” But it won’t. 
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The Trust Program 
| caigneeraetirab he) WILSON has not had the great- 


est luck in the world in the men who have 
been in charge of the Administration Trust Pro- 
gram. They mean well, but they do not repre- 
sent the most expert knowledge available. The 
Stevens Bill is much better drawn than any other 
bill now before Congress dealing with the trusts. 
We would particularly call attention to three 
sections of it, which are as follows: 
“Sec. 10. That unfair or oppressive competi- 
tion in commerce is hereby declared unlawful. 





The commission is hereby empowered and | 
directed to prevent corporations from using un- 


fair or oppressive methods of competition. 

Sec. 11. 
have reason to believe that any corporation has 
been or is using any unfair or oppressive method 
of competition it shall issue and serve upon said 
corporation a written order, at least thirty days 
in advance of the time set therein for hearing, 
directing said corporation to appear before the 


That whenever the commssion shall | 


practiced in various countries, or whether it is to 
be so timid that it must inevitably soon lapse 
back into the Republican Party. We have a 
thorough respect for Mr. George W. Perkins, for 
his ability and his personal convictions, but we 
believe the Progressive Party cannot possibly 
have an important destiny ahead of it if it con- 
tinues to eat out of the hand of Mr. Perkins. 
Any member of that party who will take the 
trouble to study thoroughly the literature dis- 
seminated by the party in the last few months 
under the direction of Mr. Perkins will realize 
that not even the Republican Party under Mr. 
Barnes or Mr. Penrose could represent more 
fundamentally a defense of monopoly and privi- 
lege than this literature has done. Mr. Roose- 
velt controls the destiny of the party. It is for 
him to have it represent the genuinely progres- 
sive spirit of the Middle West and of the Far 
West, and of an increasing number of young men 
in the East and South, or to have it represent the 


| views of Mr. Perkins and a few others who furnish 


commission and show cause why an order shall | 


not be issued by the commission restraining and 
prohibiting said corporation from using such 
method of competition, and if upon such hear- 
ing the commission shall find that the method of 
competition in question is prohibited by this Act 
it shall thereupon issue an order restraining and 
prohibiting the use of the same. The commission 


most of the money for its organization work. 


Folk 


ERSISTENCE is a dominant quality in 
Joseph W. Folk. It helped him to succeed 


| in such a spectacular manner as prosecuting at- 


may at any time modify or set aside, in whole or | 
| gation which he is conducting for the Senate will 


in part, any order issued by it under this Act. 


Sec. 12. That whenever the commission, after | 


the issuance of such restraining order, shall find 


that said corporation has not complied there- | 
with, the commission may petition the district | 
court of the United States, within any district | 
where the method in question was used or where | 


the said corporation is located or carries on busi- 
ness, praying said court to issue an injunction to 
enforce such order of the commission; and such 
court is hereby authorized to issue such injunc- 


tion, and also in case of any violation of such in- | 


junction in the discretion of the court, to issue an 
order restraining said corporation from engaging in 
commerce for such time as said court may order.” 

Drawing a good bill is no joke, and a bad bill 


torney of St. Louis; then to succeed as governor; 
to come forward recently again as a national 
figure; and it makes it certain that the investi- 


be thorough and will be stopped by no considera- 
tion of persons or party. 


McReynolds and Folk 


HE Attorney-General of the United States 

is entirely honest. Those who accuse him of 
endeavoring to favor Wall Street are doing him 
a careless or vindictive wrong. ‘To understand 
Mr. McReynolds’ position in the New Haven 
Railroad matter, it is only necessary to take into 
account the fact that he has no interest whatever 
in publicity. He hates all the machinery of it, 


_and has no conception of the immense and val- 


on a subject of this kind may indefinitely post- | 


pone the time when the country can settle down 


in the feeling that the national will in regard to | 
monopoly has been fairly well executed by the | 


national legislature. If there is no legislation, a 


large and influential part of the people will con- | 


tinue to agitate the matter, and if there is bad 
legislation (badly conceived in substance or 
stupidly drawn in detailed expression) there will 
be continued, and perhaps increased, restlessness. 
It will be a pity indeed if the President is too busy 
with other things to give the requisite time to get 


this matter out of the way. He has the intellect | 


to do it, and it is purely a question of whether 
he has the surplus time and strength. 


Which Road? 


gp Progressive Party between now and No- 
vember is likely to take steps which will de- 
cide whether it is to remain and flourish as a 
party with one real idea: namely, that of repre- 
senting modern industrial and humane ideas 





uable advantages that may be taken of it in a 
government like ours. He has, on the other 
hand, a thorough realization of the difficulty of 
carrying out the dissolution of the New Haven 
system, and it annoys him very much to have 
anything intervene to complicate that task. Mr. 
Folk, on the other hand, has always been a be- 
liever in government by public opinion, and has 
always understood how to use opinion. That is 
all there is to the matter. It is absurd and tire- 
some to try to justify one of these men by con- 
demning the other. 


Who Is to Blame? 


MEX who do things are the ones who are 
scolded. Mr. Mellen has done many 
things and received much criticism. He is now 
trying to hand the bag to Mr. Morgan, who is 
dead, and who did many things and received much 
criticism. It seems to us, however, that men of 
action, small and great, are much easier to for- 
give for their errors than is that quiescent class 
of the community which only creates the atmos- - 
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phere in which these men of action breathe. 


Success and Failure 


The people we mean are the well-to-do, the fash- | 


ionable, the respectable. They have their head- 
quarters on Fifth Avenue and Wall Street, Com- 
monwealth Avenue and State Street, the Lake- 


Shore Drive and La Salle Street, in the fashion- | 
able and business centers of all our cities and | 
They look on and distribute praise and | 


towns. 
blame to the actors, like the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy; and how selfishly and cheaply they dis- 
tribute praise and blame! If their standards 
were high and pure, few of the able performers in 
politics and business would fail to be high and 
pure. The ultimate villain in our tragedies of 


commerce and public life is not the captain of in- | 


dustry, not any machine boss, or any holder of 
public office. The villain is the chorus. The blame 
belongs with that class in the community which 
has most opportunity to understand and to guide 
and which, instead of truly guiding and under- 
standing, nourishes concepts of success unworthy 
of a nation which wishes to be called great. 


Bryan 


HERE seems to be a conspiracy to drive 
Mr. Bryan out of the State Department. A 


has deserved well of the country and of the Presi- 
dent. 
program could have gone through without his 
assistance. He has been unselfish and patriotic 
in lending that assistance. His department is 
better organized than it was in the time of Knox. 
It is a new experience to have a Secretary of 
State with a passion for peace and with a Christian 
attitude toward the world and the downtrodden. 
Our foreign relations, including those with Japan 
and South America, are better than they have been 
inmany years. Thesignature of the Peace Treaties 
was in itself a great piece of work. It is a com- 
fort to know that there are no back doors to the 
State Department and that lobbying is the dullest 
business in Washington today. The poisonous 
campaign against Mr. Bryan is gross ingratitude. 


Friend Beveridge 


X-SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S knowledge 

of Mexico seems to be slight, and the dis- 
interestedness of his position in trying to work 
up a lack of confidence in the policy the govern- 
ment is pursuing will be at least open to doubt. 


Thanks! 


HE Banner of Nashville, Tenn., scolds us for 
using the editorial “we,” whereupon the Eagle 
of Pittsfield, Mass., recalls the statement of a Greek 
philosopher: “‘In the presence of human stupidity, 
even the gods stand helpless.”” What does the 
Banner think about the aptness of the quotation? 


A Real Man 
ILLIAM KENT has finally decided to 


run again for Congress. He is an honor 


to that district in California which he represents. 
He should be elected by a plurality greater even 
than any he has had before. 


| a recent speech, President Wilson quoted 
from Kipling: 

meet with triumph and disaster, 

| And treat those two imposters just the same. 

| 


This is one of the most profound expressions 
| in the whole list of Kipling’s works. It states a 
protest that many of us have felt all our lives, and 
states it adequately in thirteen words. 


Still Waiting 


S we hasten to press, no word has yet reached 

us from Mrs. Henderson, the well-known 
anti-vivisection leader, giving the passages in 
| Dr. Crile’s book on “Shock”’ in which he speaks 
_of working without anaesthetics. The last date 
| we know of is the significant one of April first, on 
| which date she replied to Dr. W. W. Keen that 
| she would “vindicate” her reputation by sus- 
| taining her charge. On pages 137 and 146 are 
| two paragraphs about anaesthesia covering a 
page and a half. There are over forty places in 
which the anaesthetic is mentioned. On page 


| fourteen is a general statement that “all” the 
lot of busy individuals are spreading abominable | 
and impossible stories about him. Mr. Bryan | 


animals experimented on were anaesthetized. 
Our columns are open to any anti-vivisectionist 


| to prove the veracity of the charge against this 


It is doubtful whether the legislative | 


leading man of science. 


An Interesting Experiment 


N amendment introduced into the town 
council of Montclair, New Jersey, brings 


| forward a suggestion about dealing with the liquor 


traffic that may have exciting consequences. It 
provides against the sale of impure, adulterated 
or misbranded liquor; against the use of glasses 
not thoroughly cleaned after they are used; and 
authorizes any member or authorized agent of 


| the Board of Health or any two residents of 





| mean than he could have had before. 


Montclair to file a complaint. This puts it up 
_ to the liquor-sellers either to be extremely careful 
| or to have a large proportion of the most ener- 
| getic citizenship of the community actively en- 
deavoring to put them out of business. 


The Last Shot 
REDERIC PALMER’S novel, “The Last 


Shot,” appears at the psychological moment. 
Mr. Palmer probably knows more about actual 
war than any other novelist now writing, and 
very likely more than any other war correspond- 
ent now writing. Any general reader who goes 
through this story will have a much more filled- 
out picture of what a great modern war would 
A notable 
quality in Mr. Palmer is that his intimate knowl- 
edge of war has not made him romantic about 
it, but rather the reverse; and the terrible, ma- 
chine-like butchery of modern methods is fright- 
fully distinct. As a work of art, various things 
might be said about the story, both by way of 
praise and by way of limitation, but as an im- 
mediate and useful document it stands high, and 
the greater its circulation the better for the for- 
_ mation of well-founded opinion about the mean- 
| ing of war. 


| 
































O far as is ascer- 
tainable to the 
lay student of 

Mr. Wilson’s men- 
tal reaches and 
their tributaries, 
bayousand lagoons, 
he has not changed 
his mind about any- 
thing except the 
initiative and refer- 
endum and William 
J. Bryan since he 
became a grown 
man and began to 
have matured con- 
victions and opin- 
ions. He became a 
convert to both 
these great natural 
forces in present- 
day political life 
after coming into 
contact with their 
workings and dis- 
covering their 
values at first hand. 
He discovered the 
virtues of the in- 
itiative and referen- 
dum when he went 
out into the North- 
west and visited the states of Oregon and Washington. 
Mr. Bryan was rather wished on to Mr. Wilson by the 
severe and inexorable logic of the political situation grow- 
ing out of the Baltimore convention. Mr. Wilson’s good 
fairy did that job. After Mr. Wilson was elected there 
was nothing for it but to offer to make Mr. Bryan 
Secretary of State and President Wilson has never 
had a luckier day than the one on which Mr. Bryan 
accepted. 

For years and years engineers went to Niagara Falls, 
looked at the tumbling water and scratched their heads. 
All that they saw was an unemployed force; energy 
going to waste. They never saw any good in the Falls 
until they were harnessed and made useful. That, in 
effect, is what Mr. Wilson has done to Mr. Bryan. He 
has conserved and made useful a great natural political 
resource. Mr. Wilson is the first man to whom Mr. 
Bryan has ever been a loyal subordinate; or, indeed, 
subordinate at all. The Peerless Leader has become the 
Peerless Lieutenant. He is President Wilson’s political 
chief-of-staff. Aside from their political and official rela- 
tionship, I venture to say that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
have become devoted personal friends. In an easily dis- 
coverable place in Mr. Bryan’s house there is a large 
framed photograph of Mr. Wilson bearing this auto- 
graphed legend: “From your sincere friend and admir- 
ing colleague, Woodrow Wilson.” The President does 
not bestow his commendation lightly. No more re- 
served, no more cautious, no more reticent, no man with 
so much of the Scotch quality of canniness, has lived in 
the White House in the lifetime of this generation. 
Therefore these words of Mr. Wilson about Mr. Bryan 
must be taken at their face value: “‘Not only have Mr. 
Bryan’s character, his justice, his sincerity, his trans- 
parent integrity, his Christian principle, made a deep 
impression upon all with whom he has dealt; but his 
tact in dealing with men of many sorts, his capacity for 
business, his mastery of the principles of each matter he 
has been called upon to deal with, havecleared away many 
a difficulty. . . . I cannot say what pleasure and profit 
I, myself, have taken from close association with Mr. 
Bryan or how thoroughly he has seemed to all of us who 
are associated with him here to deserve not only our 
6 


Wilson’s Right-hand Man 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 





“I am here to carry out the President's views and the President's policies” 






confidence but our 
affectionate admir- 
ation.” 

A little while ago 
a journalist of some 
distinction and con- 
siderable reputation 
came to Washing- 
ton. A young re- 
porter, not greatly 
impressed by the 
elder man’s attain- 
ments, rendered 
summary judg- 
ment, “I don’t 
think he'll last 
long. Nobody likes 
his stuff except Mr. 
Blank.” It should 
be said that Mr. 
Blank was the ac- 
tive, managing, sole 
proprietor of the 
newspaperfor which 
the elder journalist 
wrote. So far as 
Washington at large 
is concerned, and it 
does the local acu- 
menandintelligence 
little credit, Mr. 
Bryan is in some- 
what the same posture. Nobody likes his stuff except Mr. 
Wilson. That, in briefest compass, is Mr. Bryan’s im- 
pregnable position. The Secretary of State has not made 
himself popular at Washington. No public man for 
many years occupying high, important and responsible 
place in an administration, has been so derided. The 
town is flushed with stories of his gaucheries and of his 
blunders and “‘ breaks’? made in intercourse, official and 
social, with the diplomatic corps. Most of these stories 
are preposterous and incredible on the face of them, but 
they are eagerly caught up and repeated and, for the 
most part, believed. 


VEN if these stories were true, they would not di- 

minish by so much as a hand’s weight the outstanding 
circumstance that Mr. Bryan is the most important agent 
of this Administration. He is Mr. Wilson’s outside man. 
He goes on all the out-of-town assignments. A list of 
Mr. Bryan’s callers through any week and an adequate 
summary of their conversations with the Secretary of 
State would reveal to the dullest understanding how and 
why and in what degree Mr. Bryan is and has been the 
largest single factor other than Mr. Wilson in the ac- 
cepted and commonly recognized success of this Demo- 
cratic Administration. Mr. Bryan has not sought honor 
or glory or praise or reward for his share in the work. He 
has effaced himself. He has followed the President’s 
lead and in doing it he has astonished Washington. 
Everybody thought when he came here that he would 
put himself constantly to the fore; that he would crowd 
the President out of the limelight; that he would be dif- 
ficult to manage; that he would emit views and opinions 
and judgments on every subject of personal discussion; 
that he would have to be reconciled. To the general 
mystification, Mr. Bryan cast himself for the réle of the 
tail of the kite and has never once stepped outside of the 
character. 

Mr. Bryan’s competency, his ability, his conduct as 
the head of our Department of Foreign Affairs, his ap- 
pointments to the diplomatic corps and his efficiency 
as an administrator of departmental business and routine 
are not under scrutiny here. Being Secretary of State is 
the smallest part of Mr. Bryan’s business and the least 
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important aspect of his value to this Administration. 
He will not rank with Madison, Monroe, Daniel Web- 
ster, John Hay or Elihu Root as a Secretary of State. 
His dispatches will not be used in after years as models 


for aspiring young diplomatists. But his present use- 
fulness is in no way abated by his failure to rise to 
the heights of some of his famous predecessors in the 
Department of State. Public interest has been served 
by having Mr. Bryan inside the Department of State 
with his activities and his powers placed voluntarily 
under the control, the direction and the supervi- 
sion of the Chief Magistrate. Mr. Bryan was indis- 
pensable to Mr. Wilson in the making of the Tariff 
Bill and the Currency Bill. Everybody has remarked 
about the Currency Bill that the wonder was, not 
that so much that was good was put into it but that so 
much that was bad was kept out of it. 
Much of the keeping out was Mr. 
Bryan’s work. Just how many people 
there are in the United States who are 
heart and soul for the present Admin- 
istration because Mr. Bryan is a part 
of it and because Mr. Bryan has pub- 
licly approved of what 
Mr. Wilson has done 
it would be almost 
impossible to say, but 
there are enough of 
them to make a differ- 
ence and the word has 
gone out to them from 
Mr. Bryan that “ Wil- 
son is all right.” 

Mr. Bryan has sub- 
dued the heathen that 
imagine vain things. 
And he did it all 
quietly and without 
seeking to make him- 
self appear a moving 
factor in the situation. 
As persons know who 
were in Washington 
through last summer, 
when the Tariff Bill 
and the Currency Bill 
were in the making, 
Mr. Bryan’s_ ante- 
room was crowded day 
by day with members 
and with others from 
the hinterland, eager 
for a sign. They 
wanted Mr. Bryan to 
give the bills his bless- “ 
ing. They wanted to 
know about this and 
that provision. Mr. Bryan talked with all of them and 
told them what they came to find out. They could not all 
see Mr. Wilson and most of them would have been ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in his presence, but they felt they 
knew Bryan. He belonged to their tribe and talked their 
language. They had been to the wars together before. 

Washington, for the most part, has wholly misappre- 
hended Mr. Bryan. It has regarded him solely as Sec- 
retary of State and has applied to him the standards of 
conduct and deportment that have come to be regarded 
as standards of that office. Social Washington and 
much of political Washington have not known of Mr. 
Bryan’s activities outside of the State Department. 
They have heard of his simple friendliness and the in- 
formality of his discourse with diplomats, and having 
artificial standards and perhaps in many instances false 
standards, they have been made ashamed. I find that 
the sneers at Mr. Bryan are by no means reflected by the 
sound and by the understanding members of the dip- 
lomatic corps stationed here. Some of the ambassa- 











r. Bryan has not sought honor or glory or reward for 
his share of the work’ 








dors have rather gone out of the way to express their 
admiration of Mr. Bryan’s simplicity, of his absolute 
candor, of the sincerity he shows in official intercourse. 
They have seen that he is a dreamer, an idealist, that his 
heart runs away with his head, that he is lacking in guile, 
that he speaks to them truthfully, and these are the quali- 
ties that they appreciate because they are so rare in their 
experience with more sophisticated foreign offices. They 
know that Mr. Bryan desires to live at peace with the 
whole world. They like that. He never tries to deceive 
them. He could not if he would and that attitude, 
while distinctly a novelty in diplomacy, is not dis- 
pleasing even to the wiliest and most Machiavellian 
of those who reside here. Mr. Bryan came to his present 
office too late in life to acquire reputation as a great 
Department chief, as an administrator and an execu- 
tive. .He depends too 
much on inspiration. 
He sees too many peo- 
ple to allow him the 
proper time to attend 
to the details of his 
office. Prior to being 
Secretary of State he 
had never had any 
executive experience. 
Every office of foreign 
affairs is a hive of con- 
crete detail, of prece- 
dents. Almost every 
case that comes up 
has ahistory. Present 
decisions are influ- 
enced and limited and 
to a degree determined 
by a policy laid down 
by some other Secre- 
tary of State who may 
have been dead a quar- 
ter of acentury. Mr. 
Bryan does not with- 
hold the time to him- 
self to withdraw from 
the daily hurly burly 
and coolly review and 
master the essentials 
of important problems 
that confront his De- 
partment. It is revealing no secret to 
say that President Wilson does that for 
him. ‘The Mexican policy is Wilson’s 
policy. The Chinese policy is Wilson’s 
policy. The policy to be outlined with 
respect to Japan over the land owner- 
ship and race discrimination questions 
in California will be Wilson’s policy. 
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R. BRYAN has winced and become restive under the 

criticism he has received. Some of it has cut him 
to the quick. The continued charges that he was unable 
to comprehend the business of the State Department, 
that he did not know what was going on under his 
nose, that he did not read the dispatches and that, read- 
ing them, he could not understand them, have particu- 
larly hurt Mr. Bryan. He has resented this criticism 
far more than the degree of popular disapproval 
that has been visited upon his diplomatic appointments. 
On the face of it, it seems probable that Mr. Wilson 
knew of Mr. Bryan’s state of mind and sought to 
alleviate his mortification when he wrote his letter to 
Mr. Marbury giving specific commendation to Mr. 
Bryan’s capacity for business, he having “given to the 
policy of the State Department a definiteness and dignity 
that are very admirable.”” This is by no means the 
Washington verdict on Mr. Bryan’s year in office, but 
it is Mr. Wilson’s and there was no occasion for him 
to say it unless he chose to say it. 
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ENATOR LA FOLLETTE did a 
S public service in calling attention 
in a spectacular way to the amount 
of pressure brought to bear upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
induce them to grant the 5 per cent. in- 
crease in freight rates asked for by the 
eastern railroads. Of course, it was 
charged that the Senator had abused the 
privileges of the Senate in appending to 
his speech of a little over six pages ex- 
tracts from bulletins, pamphlets, news- 
paper and magazine articles, communica- 
tions, resolutions and petitions, urging 
the Commission to grant the increased 
rate. These various extracts, according 
to Senator La Follette, are but ‘‘a small 
portion of the vast amount printed and 
circulated in every state in the campaign 
to manufacture a spurious public opinion 
designed to aid the railroads in accom- 
plishing their purpose’; yet they take 
up 357 pages of the Congressional Record. 
The very ponderousness of No. 127, equal 
in size to ten ordinary copies of the Record, 
indicates the weight of the pressure 
brought to bear upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and the publication 
of the fact showing that a great number 
of these editorials and resolutions were 
based upon the bulletins and pamphlets 
issued by the railroads themselves is a 
complete offset to the floods of literature 
that have been issued in the railroad’s 
behalf. A study of the newspaper edi- 
torials, with the names of the papers 
publishing them, gives a pretty complete 
exhibit of the commercially controlled 
newspapers of the country; and, strange 
to say, the New York Sun, the Munsey 
papers, such as the Baltimore News and 
the Washington Times, and the Hearst 
papers, are made congenial bedfellows 
on this particular political couch. There 
is a growing conviction that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is entitled 
to protection from such an assault to 
exactly the same extent which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States enjoys. 
The issue between the railroads and the 
people, with the Commission as judge, 
is an issue of fact, with which public 
sentiment, especially public sentiment in- 
stigated by one party to the controversy, 
has nothing to do. 


The Monday Evening Club 


NV ISS MARGARET WILSON was 
recently elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Monday Evening Club, it 
being impossible for her to accept the 
President’s position. The final meeting 
of the season indicated how fully the Club 
discusses the social welfare topics of the 
District, the committees reporting upon 
the supervision of dependent children, 
the Juvenile Court, the care of the feeble- 
minded, school sanitation, public baths, 
the commitment of the insane, child 
labor, the indeterminate sentence, the 
separation of tuberculosis patients, and 
amendments to the loan shark law. 
The bill allowing the school buildings 
8 


to be used as social centers has passed the 
Senate and it is hoped will be adopted 


by the House. Miss Wilson has been 
especially interested in this matter, and 
it is reported will become one of the edi- 
tors of a publication called the Social 


Center. 
As was anticipated, Senator George 
E. Chamberlain was renominated 
at a general state primary election held 
in Oregon on May 15, the Republicans 
selecting Robert A. Booth, and the Na- 
tional Progressives, William Hanley, 
to make the contest against him. Senator 
Chamberlain won handily through his 
personal popularity when the Republican 
party was united, and it should be easy 
for him to win this race with his former 
opponents divided into two camps. 


A Gift to Great Britain 


Tee Walter H. Page and the 

State Department, in correspon- 
dence with Earl Grey, the State of Vir- 
ginia has received the information that 
a gift of a replica of the famous Houdon 
statue of Washington from the State of 
Virginia to Great Britain, as one of the 
memorials of the hundred years of peace, 
will be most acceptable to the mother 
country. The original statue, of price- 
less value, stands in the capitol building 
at Richmond. Through the acceptance 
of this gift, Great Britain acknowledges 
her claim upon Washington, who was at 
one time a soldier of the British army in 
the war against the French colonists. 
It is to be hoped that Senator O’Gorman 
will not consider it an act of treachery on 
the part of the Old Dominion to present 
this statue of an American to the country 
which had to acknowledge his prowess 
in war and his leadership in peace. 


The Alabama Election 


HE return of Senator Culberson of 
Texas after a long illness and the 
election of Senator Frank White from 
Alabama, former railroad commissioner 
under the Comer administration, brings 
the membership of the Senate up to its 
full complement of 96 Senators, and fills 
the seat occuped by the late Senator 
Johnston with a progressive Democrat. 
The defeat of Comer for the Governor’s 
office, judging from the Alabama news- 
papers, is largely due to his attitude eight 
years ago upon the question of child 
labor reform. He is a large cotton mill 
owner himself, and a letter was produced 
and published in the campaign showing 
that when Governor of the state he had 
written to his fellow manufacturers to 
come to Montgomery in order to resist 
the efforts of the child labor reformers; 
and the emasculation of the child labor 
bill which passed that year was due to his 
interference. One of the manufacturers 
seems to have turned state’s evidence 
against the ex-Governor, and this gave 


In Oregon 


an opportunity to cartoonists and para- 
graphers to put Comer upon the defensive. 
Governor Haskell of Oklahoma never 
survived politically the veto of the child 
labor bill which was passed by the Okla- 
homa Legislature. The people are wak- 
ing up concerning all social reforms, but 
it is well for the politician to order his 
conduct by what he may calculate that 
public sentiment will be a decade hence. 


House and Senate 


HIRTY-TWO hours of debate on the 
trust bills was the rule the House 
adopted, with night sessions to shorten 
the time which elapsed before the bills 
were passed over to the Senate. The 
Senate is still a deliberative body and 
it will take longer for the consideration 
of these measures there. The question 
of adjournment really lies with the Re- 
publican minority in the Senate. If it 
is agreed that it is better for the party 
for the Senators to go home and fix their 
individual fences the time will be short. 
If it is believed that by delay in the en- 
actment of the anti-trust program a 
panic can be precipitated about Sep- 
tember 1, then the Senate will debate in 
hope of a panic. However, the man in 
the White House is to be taken into con- 
sideration and he has an uncomfortable 
way of making his appeals directly to the 
people, who thereupon sit down and write 
language to their Senators. With the 
close of the present long session, Congress 
will have been sitting almost continu- 
ously for six years, with extra sessions 
supplementing the short sessions. 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


T= Senate by a decisive vote refused 
to allow the reference of the bill 
prohibiting the importation of convict- 
made goods from abroad to the Finance 
Committee, which was believed to be 
unfavorable to the passage of the bill. 
It has been referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. Of course it follows 
as the night the day that if the importa- 
tion of convict-made goods from abroad 
can be prohibited, so can the transporta- 
tion of such goods across state lines and 
so can be the shipment of child-made 
goods in interstate commerce. The same 
clause of the constitution that gives 
Congress power over foreign commerce 
gives it power to regulate interstate 
commerce. 


Senator Gore 


Ts Senate had the remarkable ex- 
perience, during the discussion of the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill, of wit- 
nessing a blind Senator, Chairman of 
the Committee, handle the bill with 
exact knowledge of figures and facts 
down to the smallest detail. Such a 
memory as Senator Gore has cultivated 
would be considered by some men full 
compensation for the loss of eyesight. 

























PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
CARICATURIST 


XLII 


I DO not know you, Doctor Pease, 
I like not your activities; 

And if this does not look like you, 

Why, then, it doesn’t—oila tout! 


XLII 


ROM Hiram Maxim’s hair you’d think 
His specialty was spilling ink— 
You’d never dream he’d spilt more blood 
Than any one man since the Flood. 





Why Cats Go Wrong 


By Hafiz 





HE melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year; 
Of houses closed and doorbells dumb 


And windows dark and drear. 





Now Dives to his country seat 
Has hied himself away, 

And Tabby turned into the street 
Must shift as best she may. 


No more the cushion soft as silk, 
The catnip ball no more; 

No more the saucer full of milk 
Behind the pantry door. 


Nor shall she break her fast to prey 
Upon the lean church mouse; 

The good Lord, too, has gone away 
And closed his city house. 


(Myself when young once showed my face 
> ee Therein, when, huge and shrill 
> The sexton came “TI feel the place 
In frosty weather still.’’) 








When Dives hies him back once more 
To his town house, oh, shame! 

Tabby will greet him at the door, 

But not—no, not the same. 





The British Are Coming 


By HERBERT REED 









A practice game at Lakewood 


MERICA’S polo supremacy, soon 
A to be submitted to another acid 
test, is based on the great funda- 
mental and thoroughly American theory 
that a “‘two-sport”’ man is better than a 
*‘one-sport”” man—in a word that the 
American sporting horizon is wider than 
the English, and, indeed, wider than that 
of any other country. This theory has 
been supported by results, and it hardly 
would be successfully controverted even 
by an English victory at Meadow Brook, 
for it is always possible in polo that sheer 
horsemanship, all other things being 
fairly equal, will carry the day. 

England’s players, however, are pri- 
marily horsemen, while America’s play- 
ers are primarily mallet wielders without 
being poor horsemen. The American 
who goes in for polo is apt to go in for 
racquets, one of the fastest and most ex- 
acting games in the list, while the Eng- 
lishman who takes up polo is more likely 
to confine his activities to that one sport. 
The result is that while the Englishman 
attains pace, and the command of pace, 
and can handle to perfection the most 
high-strung animal that has ever been 
connected with sport, with the possible 
exception of the coursing grayhound, he 
has failed to attain the efficiency of the 
American in the actual strokes that are 
made from the animal’s back. 

It is not recorded, for instance, that 
any of Lord Wimborne’s English team 
kept himself in condition, his eye and 
hand coérdinating, throughout the winter 
by occupying himself with any other 
sport, as was the case with Lawrence 
Waterbury, of the American team, who 
played through the racquet champion- 
ships. To the ordinary observer it might 
seem that Waterbury’s play at racquets 
was merely valuable in keeping him in 
fit physical condition, but as a matter of 
cold fact the game of racquets comes as 
close to what might be called ‘“dis- 
mounted polo” as any sport that could 
be invented with the sole purpose of de- 
veloping a mastery of stroke combined 
with the desired soundness of judgment 
and quickness of eye that tell so heavily 
in the “galloping game.” 

Time was when America’s polo su- 
premacy was credited solely to the 
Meadow Brook system of chance-taking 
at the utmost possible pace, and there is 
no doubt that Meadow Brook blazed 
the way for the “new polo’’; but the fore- 
most polo organization in the United 
States no longer has a corner on the new- 
est type of game, and there are other men 
who could fit in nicely with whatever re- 
mains of the “Big Four”’ in international 
competition. It is true, of course, that 
the two Waterburys, at Nos. 1 and 2, 
have had a great advantage through 
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years of play together, but they were 
working out a sound system of polo, and 
the results of their work have been passed 
on to others. Doubtless when the Amer- 
ican team takes the field three of its mem- 
bers wil be the two Waterburys and Mil- 
burn, and the choice of the fourth may be 
a problem up to the moment of starting 
the international match. But whether 
the choice falls to H. C. Phipps, Malcolm 
Stevenson, L. E. Stoddard, or René La 
Montagne, I think it is safe to say that 
there will be no necessity of changing the 
plan of campaign. 

All the Americans are “‘two-sport” 
men or better, and therein lies the great 
advantage. 


René La Montagne 





















Malcolm Stevenson 


In the matter of preparation for any 
sort of international event the whip hand 
is almost always with America. It is 
not merely a question of money, although 
it is popularly supposed that the polo sun 
rises and sets in the checkbook; it is a 
question of difference in temperament. 
Granting for the sake of argument that 
the Englishmen play more for fun and 
less earnestly than do our own leaders in 
polo, it is impossible to escape the feeling 
that the early season work in this country 
is better planned and better carried out 
than in England, and for a more definite 
object. 

The fundamental difference seems to be 
that the Englishman says: “Let us do 
everything possible to bring home the 
cup, but give us plenty of good times by 


the wayside,”’ while the American idea is: 
“*Let us make sure to retain the cup, and 
if there is any enjoyment in the pursuit 
of this one object let us have it.” 


S Sean King of Spain enjoys a splendid 

reputation for sportsmanship, and 
the Spanish people for hospitality, but 
the climate at the time of year chosen by 
Lord Wimborne for preliminary play in 
Madrid has nothing in common with that 
of Meadow Brook, and from the view- 
point of cup-lifters the Spanish trip was 
so much waste effort. It is remarkable 
what can be done by English sportsmen 
at the last moment, but this very habit 
of leaving things to the last moment has 
cost the Englishmen international trophy 
after international trophy. No doubt 
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H.C. Phipps 


now that Capt. Leslie St. Clair Cheape 
has consented to join Lord Wimborne’s 
team, the quartet will give a good account 
of itself, but the fact remains that he, 
Buckmaster, and other leading players in 
England should have been sounded long 
ago. 

America’s preparation, on the other 
hand, has been thorough. No promis- 
ing player nor promising pony was over- 
looked. Not even coaching—for Harry 
Payne Whitney, a master strategist of 
the polo field, put his wide knowledge 
and experience at the service of the can- 
didates for the team from the moment 


that they first appeared at Georgian 
Court. 

In the building up of a string of ponies 
of international caliber America has also 
been far-seeing, for, barring accident, the 
defending team will be better mounted 
than the Englishmen. America has 
gone to California, New Mexico, Mexico, 
and Hawaii, for mounts, and her emis- 
saries have made their selections with rare 
judgment. In the meantime the Eng- 
lishmen have not been as active as they 
might have been in the Argentine, in 
India, and in Australia. 
They have sold some of 
their best ponies to Ameri- 
cans without searching out 
a new source of supply, a 
few of the importations to 
this country being the inter- 
nationalists, Glimmer, Hid- 
den Star, Molly Beach, 
Polly, Sylvia, Swallow, 
Aeolus, and Capt. Ritson’s 
two Walers, not to mention 
Play Actor and Jack. 


Perry Beadleston 


Devereux Milburn 


If careful preparation, therefore, counts 
for anything, the advantage is heavily 
with America. America is also in the 
lead in developing the highest type of 
polo. For these two reasons, supple- 
mented by the fact that the American 
polo player is a devotee of those other 
sports best calculated to reinforce his 
efficiency when mounted, it is fairly safe 
to say that if the unexpected happens and 
the Britons regain the cup it will not rest 
long at Hurlingham. 

Polo in England began at a com- 
paratively slow gait—the offside rule 
made that necessary—but even ham- 
pered as they are by fairly heavy fields, 
the Englishmen have adopted with en- 
thusiasm the American type of play, 
which means supreme pace. One of the 
results is that, strictly speaking, the game 
is no longer played on ponies, but on 
what come nearer to actual “chargers.” 
It takes a horse, not a pony, to carry a 
man like Devereux Milburn, and Mil- 
burn does so much execution and does it 
so well that it is better to regulate the 
size of the pony than the size of the man. 
And “horses” for future English teams 
are not in sight, at least to any great 
extent. 








In time the American formation will be 
the formation all over the polo world, 
for with the passing of the offside rule the 
play of the forwards has changed mark- 
edly, although any good player should 
be able to go back to the long formation, 
with its guaranty of safety, when nec- 


essary. Last year’s American team 
played both types of game, and while the 
bid for victory lay in the advanced 
*‘cross-field”’ style, the “Big Four’? was 
easily master of the old-time method, as 
any high class team must be. There is 
left a ‘Big Three,” but it is a safe wager 
that the fourth man will know both styles 
of play. 


HE big match at Meadow Brook 

will have even more of an internation- 
al flavor should John Traill, the Irish- 
man, most of whose polo has been played 
in Argentina, get into action. The Traill 
brothers have been famous on the polo 
field for many years, but little has been 


known about them in this country. The 
Argentine team, however, of which 
they have been the backbone, has 


been playing the game according to 
American methods, and as a result has 
made for itself an enviable name and 
place. 

Just a year ago an American sportsman 
in Buenos Aires was astonished to find 
the Argentine team playing what was 
practically American polo, and playing it 
pretty close to the American standard— 
“flying forwards,” “‘blunt-nosed forma- 
tion” and all. It is for this reason that 
the addition of Traill to the invading team 
may be considered significant. Here is 
a man who can play almost any position, 
whose strokes, both near and offside, 
are close to perfection, and who com- 
bines horsemanship with powerful hit- 
ting to a high degree. He would fit 
in very nicely with up-to-date American 
teams, and probably with an English 
team that adopts the American style of 
play. 

That there have been serious disagree- 
ments recently among the foremost Eng- 
lish polo players is beyond denial, but 
this does not mean that the British team 
when it gets into action will be a poor 
one, nor should the fact that Buckmas- 
ter’s team was almost uniformly victor- 
ious over the challengers be taken too 
seriously. An American expert who has 
been watching the early work of the Eng- 
lishmen on the other side is authority for 
the statement that Lord Wimborne’s 
team, no matter what its make-up, in- 
variably went in for the most daring, 
wide-open play imaginable—the type of 
play that has successfully defended the 
cup. The theory was that it makes no 
difference how badly one is beaten so 
long as he is beaten, and that it is better 
to stake all on a smashing attack that 
may result in utter rout than never to 
make a bold bid for victory. The stereo- 
typed game is good enough to fall back on 
for the purpose of holding an advantage, 
but I doubt if another English team will 
allow itself to be beaten by what the 
American players termed a combination 
of football and poker without taking a 
chance. 

Incidentally, and finally, it is to be 
hoped that the Westchester Cup, famous 
though it be, will not be in the future the 
only international polo trophy. Only 
English and American teams can play for 
it, but it is expected that at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition there will be an inter- 
national trophy for which teams from all 
over the world, notably India and the 
Argentine, will be eligible. 








Are College Students Muts? 






i ey the shower of letters which have come in to us from sili students and professors all over the 

country in regard to Mr. Steffens’ series “How To Get an Education Even in College,” Mr. Steffens 
has picked these extracts as illustrating best the points which he wishes to answer. As other letters come 
in he will reply to them, standing up for the college student and his right to his own education 


LTHOUGH a professor, I am not so 
A solemn an ass, I trust, as to take 
your suggestions with entire seri- 
ousness. In so far as they are designed to 
stir the animals up, however, I hail with joy 
the ructions they are bound to produce. 
You are quite right in urging the students 
to “‘start something” in college. And 
naturally, of course, they will begin by 
attempting to reform everything about 
the college except themselves. This will 
be good for the faculty, which needs a 
great deal of reforming, in spots at least. 
Anyhow, we need the exercise involved 
in gently but firmly repelling too much 
reform from the outside. But the best 
thing about such experiences is that they 
will force us to more vigorous efforts to 
form and reform our youthful charges. 
We will have to do it to save our faces 
and to keep them busy. B. 


MEANT to be taken seriously. And I 

know, of course, the students will try 
to reform everything else at college before 
they find themselves. But they will find 
themselves, finally, and that’s what the pro- 
fessors, the colleges and these articles are for. 
So—don’t warn them. Don’t tell them too 


soon that all that’s the matter with the col- 
leges is the students, just as all that’s the 


matter with the world is their parents. No. 
Don’t interfere. Help. Help to stir up the 
animals. L. S. 


[* there is any major error in your 
“How to Get an Education Even in 
College,” I should say that it consists in 
the assumption that students come to 
college to get an education. Some may 
do so, of course, but if there ever was one 
whose purpose was education, a whole 
education and nothing but education 
I have failed in fifteen years of teaching 
tomeet him. Of course he may have died 
young. At least I hope so. Of course, 
cultivation of the social instincts is a 
beautiful and useful thing, in part, that 
is,—but in part only. The rest of it 


. expresses itself in various forms of high 


jinks and low jinks sufficiently amusing 
and adolescently human, no doubt, 
but demanding constant repression. 
Otherwise the weeds would soon take 
the colleges. And that one task is enough 
to keep the deans going all the time, 
and the rest of us a considerable part 
of the time. B. 


F course students are “‘muts,” as the 
professor says, but that’s why they 
should be educated. And all the rest of this 
paragraph only shows the need of getting the 
students themselves to want an education. I 
know they don’t now. And I admit, too— 
indeed I admitted in one of my articles—that 
acollege-student was beginning too late when 
he began to save himself at college. He ought 
to have begun in school or, better still, before 
he was born. E. 8. 


I AM very willing to admit that some 
of your accusations against the 
college are true. We have some profes- 
sors who ought to be recalled; we have 
courses in the curriculum which we do not 
approve (or at least part of us do not); we 
have some universities whose faculties 
would be exceedingly shocked to have 
some modern economic, social or religious 
ideas taught in their classes; we have too 
much formalism and form; we are prob- 
ably not practical enough, but will your 
method work? W. H. M 


Y< )U aretoo practical, too young. No meth- 
ods work. They are worked, and in the 
working, change and become effective. L.S. 


(george Eliot and Women’s Morals 


N George Eliot we have a distin- 
guished yet typical case of woman’s 
contribution to the development of 

moral ideas. She was a confirmed dis- 
ciple of Comte and Spencer. She had 
translated Feuerbach’s book against 
Christianity. She lived in a conscience 
marriage, because the man she loved had 
not gone through the forms necessary 
for a legal divorce, and was therefore 
tied to an unfaithful wife. She became, 
by her works, a golden bridge between 
the old morals and the new. She found 
in her new philosophy of life sound reasons 
for supporting the time-honored moral 
laws. In her writings she glorifies self- 
sacrifice, goodness, faithfulness and duty. 
She is an example of what Nietzsche means 
when he says satirically that the English- 
man who discards the Christian religion 
holds more closely than ever to Christian 
morals. But the devotion of George Eliot 
as that of other unbelievers, has a deeper 
foundation, in the love of humanity that 
has been practised with more consistency 
by many so-called heathens than by many 
believers in Christianity. George Eliot 
held that life had neither beauty nor mean- 
ing unless lived in self-devotion, in mutual 
helplessness, in the sacrifice of one’s 
own happiness for that of others. She 
founded her morals on Darwin’s theory 
of heredity, on Spencer’s teaching of the 
influence of environment upon morals 
and upon Comte’s religious teaching of 
the oneness of humanity. Because mor- 
als are relative she thought it neces- 
sary that each generation should live 
according to the standards of its own time. 
Only thus could they reach the stability 
necessary for building further and higher. 
She was deeply conscious of the control- 
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ling power of the present over the future. 
She believed that every little yielding 
to temptation had disastrous effects, not 
only on the sinner, but on future genera- 
tions. This idea of the solidarity of the 
human race gives a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility than do the teachings of 
Christianity. Christianity believes in 
the forgiveness of sins, but the new 
morality teaches the unending and un- 
controllable consequences of evil, as well 
as of good. 

Also ‘‘ deeds are our children, a fruitful 
and immortal progeny.” George Eliot, 
who said these words, has crystallized the 
new thought of her time into the art of 
her books. With true intuition she tells 
of the fall or victory, damnation or 
salvation of the soul. She reveals the 
natural ideal of countless women when 
she glorifies obedience to the law of 
human love. 

Thirty or forty years ago George 
Eliot was an unlimited moral power. 
She helped all of us who had outgrown 
Christianity to a new outlook upon life. 
She gave us strength for self-sacrifice and 
comfort in suffering, by assuring us that 
nothing we had suffered would matter 
a hundred years hence, and that the only 
thing that would matter was what we 
had suffered for. However severe was 
her teaching which she offered us to fit 
us for our responsibilities toward hu- 
manity, we all accepted this training 
with burning gratitude, not the least 
among us those who learned from her 
a sense of sobriety in working for those 
new ethics in which she herself did not 
believe; the right to a great love when 
it proves itself a power to elevate the life 
of the individual of the race, the right 


of personal freedom of choice when the 
choice blazes a glorious path to greater 
heights, the right of self-assertion in cases 
where it brings about greater values for 
the present and the future than would 
self-denial, the right of hard-heartedness 
when self-sacrifice would harm those for 
whom the sacrifice is meant and last but 
most important, the right of the future. 
If the past held all the rights for our 
sacrifices there would be no possibility 
of developing a higher morality, but only 
spreading the established morality over 
a wider area. In spite of George Eliot, 
Tolstoi and other noble teachers of self- 
sacrifice it is not true that altruism is in 
every case the highest virtue while egoism 
is always on a lower moral plane. Self- 
preservation and self-development are 
basic conditions for the practice of self- 
sacrifice. They are duties toward the 
whole of society because the progress of 
all depends upon the greatest growth in 
the life of each individual. One day’s 
thought is enough to make us recognize 
this truth in a large way, but a whole life- 
time is not long enough to teach us how 
to draw accurately the hair splitting 
distinction between self-assertion which is 
right and that which is wrong, between 
that which will help the rest of humanity 
and ‘that which will not. If either side 
must be over-emphasized it is better that 
women in their moral revolution shall err 
on the side of exercising the power of 
human nature and especially women’s 
human nature on the side of self-sacrifice 
and sympathy. The noblest women in 
life or literature are those who have 
reached the peace and harmony which is 
possible only when a spiritual balance 
has been realized in their lives. 









HE stories that are never told are sometimes the most thrilling ones. 


The Case of Piérre Lamotte 


By FRANK DANBY 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


Behind the verdict of the 


coroner’s jury there often lurks a tale that, if it could be told, would outdo the fiction of the writers 


of detective stories in power and 
six issues are tales of this sort. 


Extract from a London 
evening paper: 


T Windsor yes- 
terday an in- 
quiry was 

opened by the Coro- 
ner (Mr. Morton Bull) 
into the death of 
Piérre Lamotte, the 
distinguished French 
dramatist, whose 
body was discovered 
at an early hour Sat- 
urday morning, just 
below the Eton rafts. 
Mr. Lamotte, dur- 
ing his stay in Eng- 
land, was the guest of 
Keightly Wilbur, 
young literary Mae- 
cenas of Carlton 
House Terrace, who, 
it is understood, will 
be called tomorrow to 
throw what light is 
possible upon the 
mystery of his 
friend’s death. 


At the adjourned 
inquest, true to news- 
paper anticipation, 
the first witness called, after the necessary 
formalities had been gone through, was 
Mr. Keightly Wilbur. The Court was 
crowded with literary celebrities and 
well-known people. 

After being duly sworn Mr. Wilbur said: 

**T am Keightly Wilbur, author of ‘The 
Nut’s Progress,’ ‘Love,’ and other pieces. 
I am also a playwright, and in my leisure 
hours I collect oriental china and Jacob- 
ean glass. I have a few other hobbies and 
I live in Carlton House Terrace. Mr. 
Piérre Lamotte was my guest, but hardly 
my friend.”’ 

The Coroner asked a little impatiently: 

“You were intimate with him?” 

“T have no intimates.” He added, 
sententiously: “‘The great are always 
lonely.” 

Mr. Wilbur said that after a long inter- 
view with Sir George Alexander he and 
Piérre Lamotte went down together from 
Paddington by the 5.5 to Datchet, arriv- 
ing at 6.3. It was a beautiful evening; 
they changed into flannels and sat in the 
dinghy talking about Puritanism and the 
play, until it was time to dress for dinner. 

** Was there any one else upon the house- 
boat, any servants or visitors?” 

“There were two ladies, my Japanese 
valet, who waited upon us, and, I believe, 
a couple of female servants, a cook, and 
something that was called either a tweeny 
or a slavey.” 

“Was there any other visitor?” 

“Dr. Nicholson pulled up after dinner, 
moored his boat alongside and came on 
board.” 

“How long did he remain?” 

“About half an hour I should think.” 

“Then the singing and playing were 
resumed until... ?” 


in bizarre adventure. 


These stories which will appear for the next 
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“*Piérre followed you, stood beside you, looking down 


**T make a point of never knowing the 
time.” 

“During the evening had there been a 
quarrel or dispute or any break in the 
harmony?” — 

“There was certainly one break in the 
harmony.” 

The Jury leaned forward, the reporters 
sharpened their pencils, and Mr. Bull felt 
pleased with himself for his question: 

**Go on, please.” 

“One of the strings of the piano gave 
way, the G. of the third octave, I believe.” 

The laughter gurgled again, and again 
Mr. Bull said he would not permit these 
exhibitions, rebuking Mr. Wilbur for his 
flippancy. Mr. Wilbur said wearily that 
he had been answering futile questions 
for over an hour. 

**You can throw no further light on the 
case?” 

**T see no obscurity about it.” 

He was told he could stand down. The 
hour was late and the Court adjourned 
until the next day. In the meantime the 
Jury were taken to see the houseboat and 
the room in which Mr. Lamotte had slept. 


YTT’HE Marguerite was one of the best 
boats on the river, luxuriously fitted, 
the drawing-room in Chinese style with 
hanging lamps that tinkled musically, 
black satin divans and embroidered cush- 
ions; many-colored Chinese glass pictures 
were on the walls and fine kakemonos. 
The dining-room was Florentine, and the 
bedrooms merely comfortable. There was 
nothing on the boat to suggest tragedy. 
The Coroner said: 
“Gentlemen: Have you heard enough 


or do you wish to adjourn for the 
attendance of the visitor, Dr. Nicholson, 





who looked in for half 
an hour and listened 
to the music. I have 
a letter from him in 
which he asks to be 
excused if possible. 
He is on the panel 
and has many poor 
patients in this dis- 
trict and in Hurley. 
I do not propose to 
bring him from his 
work 


unless you, 
gentlemen, think it 
necessary.” 


The jury of petty 
tradesmen, recruited 
from the _ neighbor- 
hood, had already 
been two days away 
from business, and the 
rate of remuneration 
was low. They were 
unanimous in not 
wishing to adjourn 
for the attendance of 
Dr. Nicholson, and 
were then shepherded 
by the Coroner into 
finding a verdict. 
They found that 
Monsieur Piérre La- 
motte had met his 
death by drowning, but how he got into 
the river there was no evidence to show. 

Mr. David Devenish, whose interest in 
coroners and their courts dated from the 
Arbuthnot Case, about which in the first 
instance he had been so signally mistaken, 
had a trenchant leader the next day in the 
Daily Grail, commenting upon the incon- 
clusiveness of this verdict, and finding 
fault with the way the proceedings had 
been conducted. 


at me’” 


HE article aroused a certain amount 
of attention, and several people wrote 
letters. Others, mute, inglorious Algernon 
Ashtons, expressed their views in clubs 
and at suburban dinners. But nothing, of 
course, was done, and within a few weeks 
Piérre Lamotte’s death ceased to occupy 
the public who read newspapers. 

Eighteen months after the death of 
Piérre Lamotte, David Devenish met for 
the first time, Miss Ellaline Blaney, lately 
returned from completing her musical 
education in Paris, and already reéngaged 
by Mr. Edwardes for the new musical 
comedy at the Gaiety. 

At nineteen Ellaline had been a pretty 
girl with fair hair, blue eyes and lovely 
little teeth. At twenty-one, after the 
advantages of eighteen months in Paris, 
and one or two at the Gaiety, she was one 
of the loveliest things imaginable, her out- 
lines refined, grace added to her beauty, 
gay as a child, with the exotic charm of a 
super supper cat. David succumbed, suc- 
cumbed utterly, to the great entertain- 
ment of kis many friends, and the undis- 
guised and sympathetic amusement of 
Mr. Keightly Wilbur. 

But David Devenish was not the man 
to take lightly even a love affair with a 
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Gaiety girl. Within three weeks of the first 
meeting he asked Ellaline to marry him. 

She told Keightly of this proposal on 
the following Sunday. He had come to 
fetch her for a motor drive, but the luxuri- 
ous flat in Ashley Gardens was full of fog 
and their intentions halted. It was after 
they had discussed the weather, last 
night’s audience, and one or two other 
topical questions, that Ellaline came out 
with her astonishing news. 

*‘David Devenish has asked me to 
marry him.” 

“No! Brave boy! And of course you 
said‘yes’?”’ Keightly flung himself on the 
sofa and seemed highly diverted. Time 
was a little accentuating his hebraicism,—— 
his hair seemed blacker, and his nose 
longer. Ellaline was offended at the way 
he took her news. 

““Why shouldn’t I?” she said sulkily. 

“Why, indeed?” 

Between the fog and the red glow of the 
fire her fair hair shone like a will o’ the 
wisp in marsh land. 

“You are very good-looking and im- 
proving in your stage work, but your con- 
versation lacks originality.” 

“You know what I could talk about.” 

“‘Cosmetics and the necessity of -dis- 
tilled water for the complexion.” 

‘Of something you would not like any- 
body to know,” she answered angrily, 
watching him, nevertheless, as if to see 
how he would take the blow. 

**And what is that?’’ he asked imper- 
turbably. 

‘*Of what happened that night on board 
The Marguerite.” 

He looked at her, surprised and then 
thoughtful. 

‘Of course,” he answered, “of course. 
The very thing. I had forgotten all about 
it. Yes, you must tell David. You or I 
must tell him. That will do the trick, I 
expect. Of course I should tell it better 
than you...” 





























“What do you mean? I needn’t tell 
him if I don’t choose.” 

*‘David is really a remarkable person, 
full of prejudices, yet with an underlying 
sentimentality that can rise and veil them 
as this fog veils this room.” 

“T hate you.” 

“T know—they always do. And be- 
cause you love me and hate me, hardly 
knowing which, you poor transparent 
little idiot, you think of marrying that 
good fellow, David Devenish!”’ 

“He won’t think you a good fellow 
when I tell him what I know about 
you.” 

““Won’t he? I believe you’re wrong.” 

“You won’t laugh presently.” 

“Shall I not? Are you about to consign 
me to a cold and ‘ce-ruel’ jail? Shall I 
go forth from this warm and wicked flat 
with gyves upon my wrists? It isa wicked 
flat! or will be so described in the evening 
papers.” 

She did not understand him in the least, 
and he succeeded presently in goading her 
to the telephone. 

“* Westminster 4638! Are you there? Is 
that Mr. Devenish’s flat? Oh! well, I 
wish you’d come round.” 

Obviously David Devenish expressed 
himself overjoyed at the invitation. 

“Whenever you like. No, I don’t know 
about lunch . . .” She hung up the re- 
ceiver and said: 

‘He'll be here in ten minutes.” 

The fog had thickened, and David 
Devenish’s voice was heard in the hall. 

He came in with both hands extended, 
but seemed surprised to see Keightly 
lounging familiarly on the sofa, and 
stopped short. 

Ellaline, who had risen before his entry, 
began quickly to talk about the fog, said 
mendaciously that Keightly had only just 
come. David felt there was something in 
the atmosphere, tense and unexpected, to 


which Keightly Wilbur held the cue. 


“*T thought I was telling the story <a well,’ said Keightly.” 


Keightly was self- possessed and appeared 
amused. 

“She sent for me to consult me as to 
your proposal. I stand in loco parentis to 
her, as you possibly know.” 

A faint color showed in David’s face, 
but he made no other sign of anger. 

“T understand you have been helpful to 
her,” he said stiffly, without any exhibition 
of feeling. 

“The fact is,” Keightly drawled—he 
seemed to be enjoying himself, which was 
certainly not the case with either of the 
others—“‘we are both of usa little uncer- 
tain as to whether before answering ‘yes’ 
or ‘no,’ she ought not to tell you a certain 
story.” 

“Tf it is Miss Blaney’s pleasure.” 

“Whether it is Miss Blaney’s pleasure 
or not.” 


we Keightly began, it was as if 

he were talking to himself again, 
as if neither of them were there. David 
remained standing all the time the story 
was being told, and Ellaline crouched be- 
fore the fire. They were spellbound al- 
most from the first word. Keightly had 
the gift of arresting attention. 

“Dusk, and the evening stars. Curious 
to recall it here in the fog. I always knew 
I should have one day to tell the story of 
how Piérre Lamotte came by his death. 
But I thought it would have been in verse. 

“The river that evening was a sheet of 
silver, until the mist rose, and then every- 
thing became a little unreal and mystic. 
We sat in the dinghy and talked about 
literature—literature and art. Piérre told 
me again, as he had told me so many 
times before, of the beautiful visions he 
had seen under hashish, of rivers to which 
this one was a mere muddy stream, of 
mists on mountain tops dissolving to show 
a glorious dawn, of the red sun rising on 
the snow-clad peaks. We spoke of the ex- 
periment that was to be made after dinner. 
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hashish, and 
neither had Ellaline. Claudine Bosquet 
was an expert. Nicholson was to show us 
two amateurs how it was to be done, and 
how we could obtain the greatest effect. 
Claudine talked to Ellaline about it in a 
hushed voice in the drawing-room, and 
Piérre told me in the dinghy. Nicholson 
had lived in Paris, was known to Piérre, 
had once attended him when he had gone 
too far in his favorite pastime, and lay 
insensible for a day and a half. 

“The big black divans were heaped 
with cushions, there were no chairs, dull 
red matting on the floor, no lights but one 
small lamp, modern, but of antique de- 
sign; beside it a copper tray and four 
opium pipes. The piano had been pushed 
into the dining-room, the women were in 
white gowns, Piérre and I in smoking 
suits. One side of the drawing-room was 
open to the river, the mist was still rising, 
a wet, white mist, and we heard Nichol- 
son’s boat without seeing it, a mysterious 
splash of oars and lapping of waters. 
Nicholson, when he came on board, would 
not let us talk. He arranged us in the 
hashish attitude, so that our dreams 
should be of Paradise. 

“Nicholson cooked over the lamp like 
a strange Aladdin; the opium seethed and 
bubbled; he moulded it with his fingers 
into little pills, placing them in the pipes, 
handed them to us, one after the other, 
without saying a word. I had hardly 
taken my first whiff, and Ellaline, I be- 
lieve, had made but a coughing pretence, 
when I saw Piérre get up. Then every- 
thing became rather hazy, and all I re- 
member was the tangle of stars becoming 
evident again and that the mist had lifted. 
So I drifted into Nirvana. I loved my 
Ellaline, and all the beautiful world; 
wonderful illuminating phrases came to 
me, and I saw into the heart of things.” 

He paused for a moment as if remem- 
bering. Then, in a sudden change of mood 
went on: 

“Now, Ellaline, I have given you a 
start. Tell us what happened next. You 
had one whiff ... . ” 

She did take up the tale from him, but 
when she spoke it was as if she were speak- 
ing in her sleep; speaking through sug- 
gestion and involuntarily. 

“T did not really inhale, I was fright- 
ened of the drug, and of the whole scene. 
I never wanted to do it, but you per- 
suaded me. You could have persuaded 
me to anything then... ” 

“And now,” said Keightly, smiling. 
David made an impatient gesture and 
Ellaline went on as if she had noticed no 
interruption. 

*T hated the smell of the pipes, and I 
was cold and uncomfortable. Then you 
fell asleep... ” 


“T had never taken 


GHE stopped, and after a minute 
Keightly went on: 

“You stood a long time beside Piérre, 
and at first he talked poetry, but found 
you unappreciative. At dinner he had 
paid you compliments, and your bridling 
response had led him to think you were 
open to his advances. They don’t under- 
stand your methods in Paris, your insati- 
able vanity and desire for indiscriminate 
admiration, your fickle, futile flirtatious- 
ness. David, here, does not understand 
either. Nobody but I know the soul of the 
dancer, of the light woman who is never- 
theless virtuous, who will take everything 
but gives nothing; who never loves but 
sometimes feebly desires. You liked 
Piérre’s compliments, were proud to score 
off Claudine, off me, even, a little. Per- 
haps you thought of an engagement in the 


new play; of advancing in your profes- 
sion. But most probably you never 
thought at all when you sat down in the 
deck chair with Piérre beside you, whilst 
he told you how lovely you were, and that 
he had become madly enamoured of you, 
you must go back to Paris with him. . . 

‘Claudine slept on, I slept on, dreaming 
exquisitely. You and Piérre talked under 
the stars. The hour got late, and later 


” 
o-0 


OW the girl on the hearthrug covered 

her face with her hands, the fire had 

caught her cheeks; David saw the sudden 
scarlet: 

“My pipe got cold and went out. I 
was conscious of my surroundings, a little 
dreamy still. But of course when I am 
half asleep I am wider awake than most 
people. You came over and stood beside 
me, asked if it was as nice as I had antici- 
pated. You were nervous and excited! 
Piérre’s love-making had gone a little be- 
yond what you intended or expected. As 
far as you were capable of caring for any- 
one, you cared for me, and your move 
towards me was for protection, protection 
against the danger you yourself had 
brought about. Piérre followed you; 
stood beside you looking down at me. He 
asked if I had had enough, said he could 
fill me another pipe, knew how to do it as 
well as Nicholson. I held out my hand; 
it was really for yours, but he put the pipe 
into it, went over to the tray, warmed a 
little pellet over the flame of the lamp, 
came back and dropped it into the pipe 
Rhee...” 

“You went to sleep again,” she inter- 
rupted hastily. 

“No!” 

“He said we must leave you undis- 
turbed, that it would be dangerous to 
wake you.” 

“You were frightened of Piérre by now; 
a little frightened. But flattered at the 
scene he made, flattered by the passion 
with which your beauty inspired him; 
your beauty and your complaisance! 
Even then you could not tell him straight- 
forwardly and definitely that you were 
playing with him, that you meant noth- 
ing. Yourelied upon... Heaven only 
knows upon what you relied. You moved 
away again, and I ceased to inhale my 
pipe. I had heard his amorous whispers, 
seen your half-opened lips and shining 
eyes. After that I may have slept again. 
When I woke the stars were no longer in 
the heavens, and there was nothing but 
cold gray river mists and the water lap- 
ping against the sides of the boat. It was 
then I heard your frightened cry... . ” 

Her head had sunk lower, David had 
the inclination to lay his hand upon it, 
upon the soft yellow of its dishevelment. 

“Need we have any more of this?” he 
said. 

“Does it bore you?” Keightly asked 
politely, but apparently surprised. “I 
thought I was telling the story rather 
well. I had a terrific headache the next 
day, I remember; until Kito mixed me 
some specific of his own. Kito is very 
near to being a magician. I never can 
understand how you do without a man,” 
he said carelessly to Devenish, getting up 
from the sofa, stretching himself, going 
to the window. 

“The fog is worse than ever. I don’t 
know how we are ever going to get to the 
Ritz. One can’t see across the way now. 
It’s a real Whistler nocturne; there’s the 
reflection of a yellowish light from some 
window, and the gleam of the street lamp 
at the corner. For the rest it’s almost 
opaque.” 








He appeared to expect they would come 
to him, join him in looking out, but 
neither spoke. 

David sat down on one of the easy 
chairs by the fireside. As the girl crouched 
on the hearthrug it seemed as if she were 
at his knee. His impulse was to protect 
her; although he was chilled and _ re- 
pelled. He wished to condemn Keightly, 
but involuntarily he put himself in his 
place, and felt that the only difference 
between them was that in hot rage he 
might have killed the Frenchman who 
had abused his hospitality, put two hands 
upon his throat and throttled him. But 
Keightly, more coldly and deliberately, 
had flung him into the river, as any man 
would have flung him out of a house, 
from under a roof where he had betrayed 
his host. He saw the scene that must 
have taken place between the two men, 
and how it had come about; thinking too 
of the good name of the girl at his feet, 
and how it would be imperiled if it were 
ever known how Piérre Lamotte came by 
his death; thinking of his newspaper, 
knowing this news would never reach it. 


KEIGHTLY, when he left the window 
said casually: 

“Tt is brutally cold. You might stir the 
fire into a blaze, Ella.” 

“T don’t know why you have told me 
this,” David said heavily, after another 
pause. 

“Don’t you?” 

Ellaline had not moved. 

“Neither do I.” 

Then he looked from one to the other, 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, smiled: 

“You won’t think me rude if I leave 
now, I hope. I want to see how the light 
of St. Stephen’s shows from the Embank- 
ment. I am sorry I bored you.” 

David rose and faced him, standing 
between him and the door. 

“Why have you told me that story 
today—now?”’ 

“T wonder,” Keightly answered. His 
eyes met David’s, and they stood like 
that for the space of an instant. Then 
David fell back and Keightly went out, 
closing the door quietly behind him. 

“What actually happened?” David 
found his lips saying when he was alone 
with her, when Keightly had gone. 

“He threw him out.” 

** And that was all. You did not look, 
nor he, to see what became of him?” 

**T was too frightened. I never thought 
that—that he—that he would 
drowned. Keightly was so—so quiet— 
and—and cool. He said in a sort of po- 
lite way that he hoped I would be able to 
sleep now, and that he was sorry [had 
been disturbed. ‘If Piérre returns it will 
be as young Henry,’ he said, and quoted 
something about a ghost: 





be 


No eye beheld when Edmund plunged 
Young Henry in the stream. 


I don’t think he quite knew what he was 
saying, I did not know what he meant. 
You don’t blame me, do you?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, no; certainly not,” replied David 
quickly, if without conviction. 

David Devenish and Ellaline Blaney 
are not yet married. Rumor has it that 
she continues to refuse him because she 
does not wish to leave the stage. They 
sup together frequently at the Savoy 
Grill Room and people talk about them. 
The Daily Grail has published nothing 
further about the Lamotte case although 
it continues to criticize the findings of 
coroners’ juries. 
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The Latest Thing 


HERE was in her blood that which 

i bade her hasten lest there should 

be something still new to her when 
she died. Death! She was continually 
haunted by the fear lest that itself might 
be new. And she would say: “Do you 
know what it feels like to be dead?— 
I do.” If she had not known this she 
felt that she would not have lived her life 
to the full. And one must live one’s 
life to the full. Indeed, yes! One must 
experience everything. In her relations 
with men, for instance, there was nothing, 
so far as she could see, to prevent her 
from being a good wife, good mother, 
good mistress, and good friend—to dif- 
ferent men all at the same time, and even 
to more than one man of each kind, if 
necessary. One had merely to be oneself, 
a full nature, fully expressed. Greed 
was a low and contemptible attribute, 
especially in women—a woman wanted 
nothing more than everything, and the 
best of that. And it was intolerable if 
one could not have that little. Women 
had always been kept down. Not to be 
kept down was still, on the whole, new. 
Yet sometimes, after she had not been 
kept down rather violently, she would 
feel: Oh! the weariness! I shall throw 
it all up and live on a shilling a day, like 
a sweated worker—that at all events will 
be new! She even sometimes dreamed of 
retirement to convent life—the freshness 
of its old-world novelty appealed to her. 

To such an idealist the very colors of 
the rainbow did not suffice, nor all the 
breeds of birds there were; and her life 
was piled with cages. Here she had them 
one by one, borrowed their songs, re- 
lieved them of their plumes; then, find- 
ing that they no longer had any, let them 
go, for to look at things without possessing 
them was intolerable, but to keep them 
when she had got them even more so. 

She often wondered how people could 
get along at all whose natures were not so 
full as hers. Life, she thought, must be 
so dull for the poor creatures, only doing 
one thing at a time, and that time so 
long. What with her painting and her 
music, her dancing, her flying, her motor- 
ing, her writing of novels, and poems, her 
love-making, maternal cares, entertaining 
friendships, housekeeping, wifely duties, 
political and social interests, her garden- 
ing, talking, acting, her interest in Rus- 
sian linen and the Woman’s movement; 
what with traveling in new countries, 
listening to new preachers, lunching new 
novelists, discovering new dancers, taking 
lessons in Spanish; what with new dishes 
for dinner, new religions, new dogs, new 
dresses, new duties to new neighbors, and 
newer charities—life was so full that the 
moment it stood still and was simply old 
“Life,” it seemed to be no life at all. 

She could not bear the amateur; feel- 





ing within herself some sacred fire 
that made her “an artist’? whatever 
she took up—or dropped. She had a 


particular dislike, too, of machine-made 
articles, for her, personality must be 
deep-woven into everything; look at 
flowers, how wonderful they were in that 
way, growing quietly to perfection, each 
in its corner, and inviting butterflies to 
sip their dew! She knew, for she had 
been told it so often, that she was the 
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crown of creation—the latest thing in 
women, who were, of course, the latest 
thing in creatures. There had never, till 
quite recently, been a woman like her, 
so awfully interested in so many things, 
so likely to be interested in so many more. 
She had flung open all the doors of Life, 
and was so continually going out and 
coming in, that Life had some consider- 
able difficulty in catching a glimpse of 
her at all. Just as the cinematograph 
was the future of the theater, so was she 
the future of women, and in the words of 
the poet “‘prou’ title.” To sip at every 
flower before her wings closed; if neces- 
sary to make new flowers to sip at. To 
smoke the whole box of cigarettes straight 
off, and in the last puff of smoke expire! 
And withal no feverishness, only a cer- 
tain reposeful and womanly febrility; 
a mere perpetual glancing from quick- 
sliding eyes, to see the next move, to 
catch the new movement—God bless it! 
And, mind you, a high sense of duty—per- 
haps a higher sense of duty than that of 
any woman who had gone before; a deep 
and intimate conviction that women had 
an immensity of leeway to make up, that 
their old starved, stunted lives must be 
avenged, and that right soon. To en- 
large the horizon—this was the sacred 
duty! No mere Boccaccian or Louis 
Quinze cult of pleasurable sensations; 
no crude lolling plutocratic dollery of a 
spoiled dame. No! the full deep river 
of sensations nibbling each others’ tails. 
Life was real, life was earnest, and Time 
the essence of its contract. 

To say that she had favorite books, 
plays, men, dogs, colors, was to do her 
but momentary justice. A deeper Equity 
assigned her only one favorite—the next; 
and for the sake of that one favorite, 
no Catherine, no Semiramis, or Messalina 
could more swiftly dispose of all the others. 
With what avidity she sprang into its 
arms, drained its lips of kisses, looking 
hurriedly the while for its successor; for 
God alone—she felt—knew what would 
happen to her if she finished drinking 
before she caught sight’ of that next, 
necessary one. 





ND yet, now and again Time played 
her false, and she got through too 
soon. It was then that she realized the 
sensation of death. After the first terrible 
inanition, those moments lived without 
“‘living’”’ would begin to assume a sort of 
preciousness, to acquire holy sensations 
of their own. ‘“‘I am dead,” she would 
say to herself; “I really am dead; I lie 
motionless; hearing, feeling, smelling, 
seeing, thinking nothing. I lie impal- 
pable—yes, that is the word—completely 
impalpable; above me I can see the vast 
blue blue, and all around me the vast 
brown brown—it is something like what 
I remember of Egypt. And there is a 
kind of singing in my ears, that are really 
not ears now; a gray, thin sound, like— 
ah!—Maeterlinck, and a very faint honey 
smell like—er—Omar Khayy4ém. And 
I just move as a blade of grass moves in 
the wind. Yes, I am dead. It feels 
exactly like it.””, And a new exhilaration 
would seize her, for she felt that, in that 
sensation of death, she was living! At 
lunch, or it might be dinner, she would 


tell her newest man exactly what it felt 
like to be dead. ‘‘It’s not really disagree- 
able,”’ she would say; “it has its own 
flavor. You know, like Turkish coffee, 
just a touch of india-rubber in it—I mean 
the coffee.” And the new one would 
sneeze, and answer: “ Yes, I know a little 
what you mean; asphodels, too—you get 
it in Greece. My only difficulty is that if 
you are dead, you know—you—er—are.” 
She would not admit that; it sounded 
true, but she was sure it was not, because 
to be dead like that would be the end of 
novelty, which was to her unthinkable. 





NCE in a new book she came across a 
little tale of a man who “lived” in 
Persia, of all heavenly places, frantically 
pursuing sensation. Entering one day the 
courtyard of his house he heard a sigh be- 
hind him, and looking round saw his own 
spirit apparently in the act of breathing 
its last. The little thing, dry and pearly 
white as a seed-pod of “‘honesty,” was 
opening and shutting its mouth for all 
the world like an oyster trying to breathe. 
**What is it?”’ he said; “‘you don’t seem 
well.” And his spirit answered: “All 
right, all right! don’t distress yourself— 
it’s nothing! I’ve just been crowded out. 
That’s ‘all. Good-bye!” And with a 
wheeze the little thing went flat, fell onto 
the special blue tiles he had caused to be 
put down there, and lay still. He bent 
to pick it up, but it came off on his thumb 
in a smudge of gray-white powder. 

The fancy was so. new that it pleased 
her greatly, and she recommended the 
book to all her friends. The moral of 
course was purely Eastern and had no 
applicability whatever to Western life, 
where the more one did and expressed, 
the bigger and more healthy one’s spirit 
grew—as, witness what she always felt to 
be going on within herself. But next 
spring she changed the blue tiles of her 
Turkish smoking-room, put in a birch- 
wood floor, and made it all Russian. This 
she did, however, merely because one new 
room a year was absolutely essential to 
her spirit. 

In her perpetual journey towards an 
ever-widening horizon of woman’s life, 
she was not so foolish as to prize danger 
for its own sake—that was by no means 
her idea of adventure. That she ran 
some risks it would be idle to deny, but 
only when she had discerned the sub- 
stantial advantage of a new sensation to 
be had out of them, not at all because 
they were necessary to keep her soul 
alive. She was, she felt, a Greek in 
spirit, only more so, perhaps, having in 
her also something of America and the 
West End. 

How she came to be all was only 
known to that Age—whose daugh- 
ter she undoubtedly was—an Age which 
ran all the time, without any foolish 
notion where it was running to. There 
was no novelty in a destination, and no 
sensation to be had from sitting cross- 
legged in a tub of sunlight—not at least 
after you had done it once. She had been 
born to dance the moon down, to rag- 
time. The moon, the moon! Ah! yes. 
It was the one thing that had as yet 
eluded her avidity. That, and her own 
soul. 








There had never, till quite recently, been a woman like her, so awfully interested in so many things, 
so likely to be interested in so many more. 








HAT the “movies” will do for the drama is summed up in one word, according to Miss Gates. 


one word is quick-action. 


more people at- 

tend moving- 
picture plays than 
see legitimate 
drama. And it has 
been claimed that 
the movies have 
hurt the legitimate 
drama. No doubt 
this is true—tempo- 
rarily. Themenand 
women who used to 
fill the balconies of 
our theaters now fill 
the orchestra seats 
at moving-picture 
houses, but—they 
willcomeback. And 
if the movies have 
taken, they are also 
beginning to give. 
People who seldom 
or never went to a 
theater, now go to the movies. And in 
time, if not already, they will move on 
to the balconies of legitimate drama. 
We have an analogous example of this 
progressive movement in the book world. 
The people who read light, trashy stories 
today are the people who read literature 
of a better class to-morrow. They get 
the book habit; and the moving-picture 
patron gets the theater habit. 

The inference here is that the moving- 
picture audience is below the patron of 
the legitimate drama in mentality. I 
believe that such a statement is too sweep- 
ing. People who seldom go to the thea- 
ter do go to the moving-picture houses 
frequently. The cost is small, and if 
they do not get a great deal, it is also 
true that they did not expect a great deal. 
They have turned to the movies because 
they have been tricked into attending 
bad plays by fulsome advertisements de- 
signed to force long runs; or they have 
grown to resent the tactics of ticket spec- 
ulation—which is a striking example of 
killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg! That inferior mental equipment 
does predominate at the moving-picture 
is patent enough. What form of enter- 
tainment could cater more perfectly to 
the man who is a mental oyster? To the 
full-fed human who wishes merely to sit 
back and look? 


i N America today 


UT this sitting back does not always 
denote laziness. At the moving- 
picture house, the audience gets its 


drama by a succession of rapid and telling 
scenes. There are gaps between the 
scenes. So the audience must think— 


must fill these gaps by its own imagina- 
tion. 

But what the pictures and the imagi- 
nation do not supply, the audience gets 
through the eye. For the trend of the 
plot, together with bits of dialogue, is 
flashed upon the screen. So, after all, 
it is the eye that must be appealed to. 
And for the playwright that points to 
trouble ahead. When people are ac- 
customed to getting their drama solely 
through their eyes, the playwright must 
face the problem of appealing to them 
also through the only other channel open 
20 


Best Seller Drama 


By ELEANOR GATES 






That 


The pantomime which we see occasionally on the legitimate stage, 
resembles somewhat the drama of the future, if her opinion of the movey-trained audiences 1s correct 





A battle scene from a Boer war film 


to him—the ear. And this is a handi- 
cap, since there is no easier way to con- 
vey an idea than the pictorial. 

From the pictorial standpoint, the 
moving picture is supreme. What legit- 
imate drama, with its cumbersome sets, 
can take you across deserts, through 
rivers, over mountains and into cities? 
Can show you the flight of aeroplanes, 
or the onslaught of troops and ships of 
war? Can supply one magnificent spec- 
tacle after another, whether pageant or 
battle? 

The moving-picture audience gets the 
best seat in the house for fifty cents (at 
the most one dollar), and there is always 
music as the story unfolds—not music 
perhaps of a high order, but music to 
jingle pleasantly. That audience also 
gets its story through action—quick 
action. The most successful writer of 
scenarios is he who can carry his story 
forward by touching only the high spots. 
And touching the high spots means thrills 
—one close upon another. You might 
say that the moving-picture house is a 
bargain opportunity in thrills. 


OW it is just a step from the or- 
+% chestra of the moving-picture to 
the orchestra of the legitimate theater— 
with a difference of an added dollar or so 
and evening dress. How will the dram- 
atist of the near future please an au- 
dience that has had the best that the 
moving-picture house can give? For 
he must please that audience. Just at 
present the demand is not so pressing. 
But ten or fifteen years from now the 
moving picture as an influence on the 
legitimate drama will have to be reckoned 
with. For in ten or fifteen years the or- 
chestra seats of our theaters will be filled 
by men and women who have been edu- 
cated for the theater by the moving-pic- 
ture house of today. Where else are 
our children being prepared for the drama 
of the future? 

In the United States little attention is 
given to plays for children, for the reason 
that these do not pay. Even the word 
“child” or the word “‘little’”’ in the title 
of a play will cost the producer and the 
author thousands of dollars. Imme- 


diately I can hear 
exceptions to this, 
because “Little 
Women” was such 
a success. But we 
must remember that 
“Little Women” 
was not a typical 
case. It had behind 
it many years of 
advertisement— 
and a wealth of 
sentiment. The 
same is true of “‘ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” Those chil- 
dren’s plays which 
have been notable 
successes were made 
from books that had 
had wide circula- 
tion; and indeed 
become classics in 
literature. The 
child’s play with no such foundation for 
success can have no such financial re- 
turns. And the strongest proof of the 
truth of this assertion lies in the fact 
that writers are not writing for children, 
and producers are not enthusiastic on 
the subject of children’s plays. 

The child with no, or few, plays that 
are suitable for his enjoyment gravitates 
to the moving-picture house in droves— 
viewing, more often than not, films that 
he has no right to see. Take for example 
the very interesting photo play, “Soldiers 
of Fortune,” which is now showing every- 
where. At two points in the unwinding 
of the reels men die by assassination— 
one, pitifully, in front of a firing squad; 
one driven to bay, and fighting desperately 
for his life. There are thrills for children! 
From behind me in the dark came the 
voice of a small boy—‘‘Oh, mother, are 
they going to shoot him?” And mother 
answered, ‘‘Don’t talk, dear, it isn’t po- 
lite while the pictures are on.” And 
take, for another example—‘Judith of 
Bethulia,” a magnificent series of reels. 
You see the army of Holofernes storming 
the battlements of the besieged city, a 
truly wonderful spectacle. But again 
there are sights appalling enough to the 
onlooker who knows they are achieved 
through clever stage tricks. At one 
point an unsuccessful general is borne in 
crucified; at another, Judith raises a 
broadsword and severs the head of the 
drunken Holofernes. Scarcely a sight 
for children. But the children do see 
these things. And, ignoring for a moment 
the question of whether they should or 
whether they should not, let us consider 
the fact that they do from the viewpoint 
of the drama of the future. 

A decade from now, playwrights will 
be writing for them. To be a success- 
ful playwright then will mean knowing 
what will please those rows of bobbing 
little heads that look out from the gloom 
of the moving-picture auditoriums. 


NDOUBTEDLY these children, fif- 
teen years hence, when they form 
part of our legitimate audiences, will de- 
mand drama that is spectacular. They 
will demand music, too—if not through 
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the play itself, then between the acts. 
They will demand, «nd get, legitimate 
drama at a dollar and a half, perhaps 
Can we question that 


even one dollar. 


















































“You see the army of Holofernes storming 
the battlements of the beseiged city” 


they will demand thrills? Last and 
most important of all, they will demand 
quick action. 

What kind of drama then will move 
across the stage ten years from now? 
Not drama, I believe, of less merit than 
the drama of to-day, but it will be dif- 
ferent. The keynote in our coming 
drama will be Move. There will be little 
dialogue—and that will hit some of us 
playwrights hard! For we do love our 
dialogue, and suffer when a cut is made as 
if undergoing an operation. But, if the 
playwright suffers, the actor will come 
gloriously into his own. True, he will 
talk little, but the new kind of actor will 
like that, for he will act—with a capital 
A. He will act amid wonderful sets, 
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with music, specially written, before and 
between and through the play. And 


since the public must have thrills, we 
shall have a drama of thrills. 


And once 


Part of the very well staged battle in “ Judith of Bethulia” 


again, as in the good old days, the dead 
will be scattered all over the place. 

With a wealth of scenery, music and 
action what shall we have? A play that 





is a perfected and glorified moving picture. 


UT of the several factors that will go 
to make up the successful drama of 








the movie-trained audience, the most im- 
portant will be action. The moving- 
picture creates impatient theater-goers. 
I do not say that impatience is a bad 
quality in a theater-goer. I say only 
that we people who are writing plays 
must take note of it. Already the book 
publishers are taking note of it. As an 
example of this let me quote for you the 
advertisement of a book fresh from the 
presses—a book by Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers—perhaps the most widely 
read author in America, if not in the 
world. Curiously enough, Mr. Cham- 
bers has chosen for his title the very 
words that I have found necessary to 
use in connection with the drama of 
the future. He calls his book ‘Quick 
Action.”” And the advertisement reads: 
“Chambers invented get-there-quick love 
stories. He holds the speed record for 
rapid fire romances. Palpitating, puls- 
ing, throbbing, rapid-fire love—that’s 
what you will find in this hurry-up- 
Cupid love story, ‘Quick Action.’” 
And now mark this last line of the ad 
—“‘It is a book that panders to im- 
patient readers.” 





From “ Judith of Bethulia” 


How significant this advertisement is! 
It was not taken from any sensational 
newspaper; it is not the advertisement of 
a sensational publisher. It is the an- 
nouncement that D. Appleton & Company 
thought desirable to make in behalf of 
this book to the readers of the conserva- 
tive New York Times! 

“It panders to impatient readers!” 
And impatient readers are impatient 
theater-goers. They want to see drama 
in speed record time. They want comedy 
and tragedy that is rapid-fire. Since the 
moving-picture drama cultivates im- 
patience, the dramatist of ten years hence 
will be forced to develop his characters 
less than he does now, while he sweeps 
his story along by a succession of telling 
scenes. This is the method of building a 
great success to-day. But in the near 
future no other sort of writing will have 
a chance of production. The coming 
playwright will tell his story by what is 
done, not by what is said. He will be an 
inspired scenario writer. He will illumi- 
nate through action. He will tip his 
pen with radium—and it must leap! 





E was rather by way of being a 
joke in the old city by the Ozama, 
was Captain Ezra Watters. He 

had been in Santo Domingo a year, and 
his ventures in mining and promoting 
had been many, and amusing. His pro- 
moting failed to promote, and he never 
had even a convincing story to tell of his 
mines. That he still seemed to have 
most of the money he came with, was 
taken as proof of the tender care with 
which Providence watches over drunken 
men and other simple persons. 

His latest venture was the most amus- 
ing of all. While the good captain read 
the Listin Diario at the door of the Hotel 
Francais, Barron of the Customs Re- 
ceivership told the story to a select few 
gathered around one of the little tables 
within. 

“Have any of you fellows ever been to 
Barahona?” he began. “Well, up coun- 
try there, clean to San Juan, the people 
paint up their bohios with a sort of red 
clay. They dry it, pound it up, and 
make a sort of whitewash—or redwash— 
of it. Well, sir, Watters was down there 
a couple of months ago with Hazlit, the 
cedar man, and he took a great shine to 
this paint. Got a dozen sacks and filled 
them with it. Then he comes back and 
gets a concession for a couple of cabal- 
lerias of clay, and says he’s going up to- 
morrow on the Cherokee to sell it.”’ 

“That’s about as good as his gold 
mine,” said another. “He went up 
above Buenaventura to find Don Barto- 
lomé Colén’s old gold mine—said all the 
placer dust must have come from up 
river. When he came down with a peck 
or so of dust, we all began to figure on how 
to get a concession, till the Spanish- 
American Company’s mining engineer, 
who was here, said it was all pyrites.”’ 





[* was not at all a bad place, thought 
the little captain. He had always 
known he would make a fortune here, and 
now the paint mine had come into his 
hands. He thought of the place he meant 
to buy when he had sold his concession. 

Then he remembered Rosita, for he 
was a bit sentimental, this worthy cap- 
tain, in spite of his gray mustache, and 
he was going to marry Rosita—sixteen, 
slender, very shy and very pretty, a real 
Dominican rose. So he padded into the 
dining room, manfully waded through his 
dinner, and went out to say his adieux. 

He was an anachronism in the old city 
of the Colons, this plump little Yankee, 
but he liked it, and the people liked him. 
His course down the street was marked 
by many embraces, after the Dominican 
fashion of greeting and farewell, until he 
turned up gloomy Calle Colon. 

Santo Domingo has been cleaned in 
spots, some of the streets have been 
macadamized, and along Calle Comercio 
it looks almost modern; but the dark old 
houses on Calle Colon have changed little 
since Nicolas de Ovando built them, and 


Captain Watters’ Paint Mine 


By LINN MURDOCH HUNTINGTON 


Spanish adventurers, from Diego Velaz- 
ques to Balboa, lived in them. And in 
the midst of old Spain, the middle-aged 
Yankee captain and his youthful sweet- 
heart! What wonder Barron and _ his 
friends snickered when they saw them. 


hao Cherokee sailed the next day, 
bearing Captain Watters and _ his 
precious sacks of paint ore. Finally he 
found himself in the private office of 
Phineas Ware, titular deity of paint. 

The little captain’s story was brief, and 
not altogether convincing. 

**T don’t know a thing about paint,” he 
said, “‘but it seems to work down there, 
so I just got a concession and brought up 
my samples. Your chemists can analyze 
it, and if they say you can make paint of 
the dirt, I reckon you and me can come to 
terms. The concession’s good as gold, 
and I don’t want much for it—just enough 
so’s I can buy a place I got my eye on. I 
ain’t hoggish. If it won’t work—well, it 
ain’t cost me much,” and the captain 
waited wistfully for the decision. 

Phineas Ware reflected. The captain 
had amused him, and there might be 
oxide in the clay, for it was very red, and 
his chemists were paid by the month. 

“Tl have it analyzed,” he graciously 
conceded. 

Captain Watters bowed himself out 
and sent five of his precious ten sacks to 
the company’s laboratory. 

Now chemists are conscientious, even 
when paid by the month. No one but a 
chemist could tell—to say nothing of 
understand—what they did to the prof- 
fered samples. Their report made Phi- 
neas Ware sit up and light a fresh cigar. 
Stripped of technical verbiage, it said 
scornfully that there wasn’t an atom of 
anything that made paint in a hundred 
tons of the stuff, but added, as an after- 
thought, that the five sacks presented 
showed what appeared to be placer gold 
in the quantity of about three hundred 
dollars to the ton. 

Phineas Ware thought hard. Placer 
gold came near rivers, and Captain Wat- 
ters had laid great stress on the transpor- 
tation facilities afforded by the Nizaito, 
which ran through his land. Ware re- 
membered, too, that gold dredges worked 
placer dirt at an unbelievably small cost. 
Paint mine, eh? Captain Watters was 
commanded to appear next day. 

He came, a little shabbier than the 
week before, and hesitatingly asked about 
his paint ote. The rich man was urbane. 
The chemists were inclined to think his 
clay could be used by the company after 
certain processes—expensive processes, to 
be sure, but still on a commercial basis. 
However, they would like to examine a 
little more of the material. Could’ the 
captain have a few more sacks sent north? 

The captain reflected aloud. The Semi- 
nole sailed north on Friday. He could 
cable to have a few sacks sent up from 
Barahona to Azua and just catch her. 









“T ain’t hoggish,” he said. “If you 
can use it, I reckon we can do business; 
and if you can’t, why, I’ve lost before. 
Anyhow, it didn’t cost me much.” 

Clearly a man of few ideas, this worthy 
captain! 

The Seminole finally arrived, in pursu- 
ance of her leisurely schedule, and the 
next day Captain Watters sent five more 
sacks to the Consolidated Paint Com- 
pany’s laboratory. The chemists per- 
formed their mysterious rites and made 
their report. It was like the first, but 
professional scorn marked its tone. They 
had already said the clay wouldn’t make 
paint—it was annoying to be obliged to 
repeat. They also mentioned gold. 

Phineas Ware made up his mind. 
Clearly, the company should improve 
this opportunity to secure a valuable 
paint mine. It did. The little captain 
proved not unreasonable. He clearly 
understood that it was an expensive proc- 
ess, and he sold his concession for twenty 
thousand dollars. The contract was 
drawn up by the company’s lawyer, and, 
after a painstaking scrutiny by Captain 
Watters, was duly signed. A_ prop- 
erty containing clay which could be 
utilized in the business of the Consoli- 
dated Paint Company, and a concession 
which could not be broken—twenty 
thousand dollars—a mutual exchange. 
Very simple! 

Captain Watters returned to Santo 
Domingo by the Seminole. He has mar- 
ried Rosita now, and lives on his finca up 
the Jaina. 


BOUT a month after his return—in 
fact, on the Seminole’s return trip— 
there came a number of quiet young men 
with bronzed faces and a large shipment 
of expensive machinery. They immedi- 
ately donned worn khaki breeches and 
scarred leather puttees, stowed the ma- 
chinery in a goleta, and set sail for Bara- 
hona. They had a faculty of keeping to 
themselves and saying nothing, much 
resented by Barron. 

They returned, presently—without the 
machinery, but with a full cargo of pro- 
fanity not unmixed with amusement. 
They, too, were paid by the month. 

It was their chief, a slender young man 
with hair prematurely gray, who told of 
their adventures. 

“TI don’t know whether to swear or 
laugh,” he said to Barron, after dinner 
one night. “Three hundred dollars to 
the ton, they told me, and showed me the 
assays—and all that machinery: pumps, 
giants, sluices! I went over the conces- 
sion with a fine tooth comb, and there 
isn’t enough gold there to fill a tooth! 
All the gold that stuff ever saw was what 
that little captain shot into the sacks with 
an escopeta, down on the beach. An old 
resguardo saw him, held him up for ten, 
and then held his tongue. Gold! It’s 
the greatest wild-goose chase I ever heard 
of since old Ponce de Leon!”’ 


We are scouring the country for the best rural journalism. 
Don’t miss the chance to know what your country 


neighbors are talking about. Read “Seeing the World.” 








Chance’s Chances 


GOOD manager can get better re- 
A sults out of a good ball team than 

a bad manager. A good manager 
can do but little more with a bad team 
than a poor manager. 

Frank Chance is universally recog- 
nized as a great leader. After managing 
a pennant winner for years in the Na- 
tional League, Chance shifted to the 
American. He assumed charge of the 
New York team. That club, when 
Chance took it, looked as much like the 
clubs he had handled during his régime, 
as day resembles night. Last place was 
unanimously conceded him before the 
start of the season. He managed to finish 
seventh, one peg higher than his club 
had been rated. Yet no manager in 
the world could have gotten better 
results than did Chance. That is my 
very humble opinion. 

At the close of last season, I made 
part of the journey westward with 
Chance. Always accustomed to 
managing a club that was up in the 
race, the season of 1913, with a near 
tail-ender, had been a novel and 
strange experience for him. We dis- 
cussed many of the tough situations 
he had been up against during the sea- 
son. Some brought a laugh, others dis- 
gust, for like all great managers Chance 
can countenance errors, but raves at 
**bone-headedness.”’ It is needless for 
me to add that Chance was forced to 
do considerable raving last summer. 

There are some managers in the 
majors, who have never been at the 
head of clubs that have finished in the 
first division. There are others who 
have never had the thrill of being con- 
sidered a pennant contender, but have 
been always fighting their hardest to keep 
out of last place. There are many leaders 
content to keep on managing, despite their 
inability to develop a winner. It was evi- 
dent to me that Chancewas not one of these. 

“How would you like to manage a 
near tail-ender for a half dozen years, 
and go through what you have been up 
against this season?” I asked. 

The idea made him smile. 

“About two more years like this, and 
I wouldn’t be able to manage anything. 
I am not used to tail-enders. I never 
could weather six seasons. I don’t antici- 
pate such a thing, however, for New York 
isn’t going to have a tail-ender in 1914.” 
Chance was mighty serious now, the funny 
happenings of 1913 had been forgotten. 

‘“‘T’m going to get some ball-players,”’ he 
continued, “‘then the fans will begin to 
realize I am a better manager than per- 
haps some give me credit for now. I 
don’t care how much ability a fellow may 
have as a leader, he can’t meet with much 
success if he hasn’t got the players to 
carry out his plans. A manager with a 
poor ball club, is just like the driver of a 
racing car, who has a flat tire or is out of 
gasoline. He lacks the power. No man- 
ager can win ball games, unless the play- 
ers go out and turn the trick for him. 
The class must be there. If it is, sooner 
or later it will assert itself.” 

That little talk with Chance made him 
an even bigger fellow in my opinion. 
Working on his theory, Chance has prac- 
titally gotten rid of the entire New York 
Club that was wished on him, and has 


Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


molded together a line-up that will prove 
mighty troublesome for many a pennant 
contender. 


Loss of a Star Hurts 
6 lars loss of a star player very often 


plays havoc with the strength and 
success of a ball team. Perhaps no bet- 
ter illustration of this truth could be 
cited than the case of Jack Barry, the 
wonderful shortstop of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Barry is a player whose real 
worth is not appreciated until illness or 
injury puts him out of the running. 
When in the game he does his work with 





Frank Chance 


very little show, making plays look easy 
which the average shortstop would make 
appear as the hardest kind of chances. 
While not a .300 hitter, there is no batter 
more dangerous in a pinch, and I don’t 
except the game’s leading hitters. At 
pulling the squeeze play he is without a 
superior in the American League, and I 
seriously doubt if there is a man in the 
game more proficient than he at laying 
the ball down. 

Unfortunately for Barry and _ the 
Athletics, there seems to be a jinx on the 
clever shortstop, and almost every year 
an injury of some kind puts him out of 
the game. It is at such times that his 
great value to Connie Mack’s team is 
made apparent. This year a spike wound 
inflicted by Dan Moeller of the Washing- 
ton Club, robbed the Athletics of Barry’s 
service for a long time. Orr and Kopf 
are mighty good ball-players, but they 
have a hard rdle to fill when subbing for 
Barry. Barry’s absence tends greatly to 
slow up Mack’s great infield. 

Taking Barry out of that infield is like 
taking a very important cog out of a deli- 
cate piece of machinery. The introduc- 
tion of a new man into the infield necessi- 
tates the other players shifting their 
style. The play is slower, because the 
style of the new man must be constantly 
watched. It is impossible with any other 
infielder, to pull double plays as the 
Barry-Collins combination executes them. 

Jack Barry is a grand ball-player, but 
it takes his absence from the game to im- 
press the fact on fandom; Barry does 
little of the grandstand stuff. 









Too Much Prosperity 


HERE is in the American League a 

young pitcher who is rated by many 
critics as a star performer. A few years 
ago the youngster was unknown even in 
the minors. When he joined the majors 
he gave evidence of having plenty of 
stuff, but was very green, and needed a 
lot of experience. 

In the club in question is one of the 
best catchers in the game. He worked 
hard with the raw recruit, and the young- 
ster soon began to show signs of acquir- 
ing a big league polish. Practically all of 
his success was made possible by the care- 
ful handling and clever coaching of 
the brainy catcher. ; 

Almost overnight the pitcher jumped 
into prominence, and his name often 
appeared in the head-lines. Critics said 
all kinds of nice things about him. 
From a quiet fellow, who followed every 
bit of advice offered by his backstop, 
he suddenly developed into a player 
who knew more about the game than 
the veteran catcher. 

In a recent game, the catcher sig- 
nalled for a curve ball on a certain 
batter. The pitcher shook his head, 
but the catcher insisted. The batter 
was known to be weak on a curve at 
the knee, but able to wallop a curve at 
the letters. The pitcher finally agreed 
to throw the curve; but instead of 
keeping it low, he broke the ball high, 
and the batter doubled to the left field 
fence, driving in two runs, enough 
to win. 

Well, the catcher was sore, so was the 
pitcher. ‘Fine judgment,”’ remarked 
the catcher, “‘you got that one right in 
his groove.” The pitcher smiled rather 
sarcastically and replied: ‘‘ Well, I relied 
on your judgment and threw a curve. I 
rather think we will have better success, 
if you do the catching and allow 
me to do the pitching.” The conver- 
sation was a big surprise to me. The 
catcher realized it. This was his com- 
ment: 

“Prosperity is too much 
people.” 

Just let that young pitcher have a 
slump, and he will soon conclude that 
baseball fame is fleeting, and fandom 
very fickle. He will then realize his best 
friend is the veteran catcher. He can’t 
see things that way just now. 


for some 


“Out of the Cellar” Slogan 
|S genera RICKEY is not making any 


rash predictions as to where his St. 
Louis American Club will finish. In re- 
cent years vaudeville performers have 
had to cut out that old joke about Wash- 
ington being first in war, first in peace 
and last in the American League. St. 
Louis has been very busy holding down 
the last in the American League situation. 
Since 1908 when the Browns for a greater 
part of the year seriously threatened to 
win the pennant, the team has almost 
continuously flirted with last place. 


When Rickey assumed charge of the club, 
the one thing he drilled into his players 
was the desire to get out of last place. 
His team is not shooting at the pennant, 
but, on the contrary, is making every 
effort possible to keep away from the cel- 
lar position. 
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ATTING of the first order in col- 
lege baseball is usually about as 
rare as the white rhinoceros, and 

it is therefore refreshing to find so many 
men this year above the .300 mark. An 
unusual feature of the marked advance- 
ment with the stick shown by Harvard is 
the steady work at bat of young Mr. 
Frye, one of the Crimson’s pitchers. It 
is not possible, of course, to forecast what 
he will do in his big games, but he has 
been around the .400 mark or better in 
the early games, and this against as good 
pitching as he is likely to encounter at a 
later stage. In action he reminds one 
very strongly of Poole, the Yale catcher 
of many years ago who had, probably, as 
neat a style as any amateur who ever 
played the game. Poole met the ball 
better than a great many of the profes- 
sionals who bat well in spite of their style 
rather than because of it. Pitchers in the 
professional ranks are notoriously poor 
hitters, but college batting has been so 
poor much of the time that a pitcher 
might well be expected to be close to the 
top. Frye, as it happens, is at the top 
of a first-class batting team, which makes 
his record all the more remarkable. 
Frank Mt. Pleasant, the Carlisle Indian, 
was to my way of thinking the best all- 
round player who ever wore a college 
uniform, and he, too, was a pitcher. His 
batting was always in the neighborhood 
of .500, which is terrific hitting for any 
man, amateur or professional, and he 
could play any position in the field. 
Like Bender and other Indians who 
have made a name for themselves 
in sport, Mt. Pleasant is a Chip- 
pewa. 


Bender—Pitcher and Golfer 
APROPOS of Bender, I wonder how 


many baseball fans know that he is 
not only an ardent, but also an extremely 
capable, golfer. The Indian mainstay of 
the Athletics maintains on the links 
the same imperturbable demeanor that 
marks his work on the diamond. Nor 
has his golf ever interfered with 
his baseball. Just another example 
of the efficiency of the “‘two-sport” 
man. 


The “Rolling” High Jumper 


DWARD BEESON, the young Cal- 
ifornian who has followed the ex- 
ample of Horine in setting a new world’s 
mark for the high jump, has been crit- 
icized for his peculiar ‘“‘rolling’’ style, 
just as was Horine. It had been said of 
Horine that he kept the bar in place with 
one arm as he “rolled” over it, and the 
same thing is being said of Beeson. After 
all, it is a matter for the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union to settle, and in the mean- 
time there probably will be other Cali- 
fornians to copy the style of Horine and 
Beeson. Alma Richards, who won the 
Olympic Championship in the high 
jump, actually dives over the bar, yet 
there has been little criticism of his 
method save that he might possibly 
change it for one that might get 
him over a greater height. Probably 
the jumper with the prettiest style 
was E. B. Bloss, of Harvard, who, 
however, did not set up new 
records. 
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Sports 
By HERBERT REED 


Harvard’s Rowing Pilgrimage 


ARVARD oarsmen have gone about 

their English Henley undertaking 
in a particularly sane way. The Union 
Boat Club of Boston, which is practically 
an all-Harvard combination, will lead 
the quest of the Grand Challenge Cup, 
supported by the Harvard second crew 
which made such a good showing in the 
American Henley at Philadelphia, and 
while neither of these eights is the fastest 
in the United States they can be de- 
pended upon to give a good account of 
themselves, and to further the interests 
of clean international sport. With Paul 
Withington in the Diamond Sculls, and 
the two Boston boats in the biggest event 
on the list, America will be better repre- 
sented than has been the case in many 
years. Since none of the entrants claims 
to represent the best rowing in America, 
they will all be spared the annoyance 
suffered by other crews that have been 
too much in the limelight after appearing 
in England. Criticism that is well in- 
tended is sometimes rather trying in a 
foreign country, and American oarsmen 
have had too much of it. 


America’s Golf Disaster 


HE American golfing disaster at 
Sandwich was foreseen by a good 
many close followers of the game, who 
hoped against hope. But “neither the 
angels in Heaven above nor the demons 
down under the sea”’ could be expected to 
come through a championship playing 
only -eighteen-hole matches. The sys- 
tem of play hits the English experts quite 
as hard as the American and in that sense 
is as fair as such a system could be, but I 
do not think that any golfer of whatever 
country and whatever reputation could 
be expected to do himself justice short of 
the full thirty-six holes. Just as in du- 
plicate whist the player has two chances 
with the same hand, with and against, so 
in thirty-six hole golf the player has two 
attempts at each hole, which is mani- 
festly the fairest system. The failure 
of Ouimet, Travers and Evans should 
not be taken too seriously. Hilton, un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest of golfers, 
has had his off days in this country, and 
it is inevitable that even the best of Amer- 
ican players should have their off days on 
a strange course. It is to be hoped that 
the present “far-flung”? American golfers 
will do better in France. They could 
hardly fare worse at La Boulie than at 
Sandwich. 


Washington’s Powerful Crew 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY’S 


powerful crew, which will be seen 
in action at Poughkeepsie again this year, 
will bear watching not merely because of 
the remarkable build of the men, but be- 
cause of their ages. One of the best oars- 
men in the boat is twenty-seven years old, 
and the average is far above twenty-one. 
Strictly speaking these are men, not boys, 
and there is no gainsaying the fact that 
men stand the gaff of a four-mile race 
better than boys. I have yet to see a 
baldheaded chap in a college crew who 
wasn’t sitting up at the finish. It will be 
interesting to see whether this extremely 
heavy crew—there is one 190-pounder in 






the boat—can be driven so as to get in 
two or three spurts instead of one, as was 


the case last year. Against the watch, 
such a crew, rowing in the good form that 
Conibear has taught, probably would 
make any of them hustle, and if able to 
hit up the beat per minute could probably 
outlast most of the eights that will be 
seen on the Hudson. Even Wisconsin 
has turned out no finer physical speci- 
mens than Washington. 


Queal—Maker of Runners 


ALE has ‘“‘come back’’ impressively 

on track and field this year, and 
much of the credit for the improvement 
is due to Queal, who has had charge of the 
runners. He has displayed keen judg- 
ment in figuring at just what distances his 
men would do their best work. Queal 
has turned a fair half-miler into a miler 
good for 4:25 any day, and has made a 
really fine quarter-miler out of a man 
who was at best a mediocre sprinter. 
He has also uncovered a number of new 
sprinters. 


A Handful of Milers 


(THERE are today probably a dozen 

mile runners in the college ranks who 
can cover the distance in 4:25 or better, 
yet the Intercollegiate event was often 
won in the old days in 4:34 or worse. 
Training and coaching are improving, 
and track athletics are getting popular 
enough to bring out the good men who 
years ago devoted their attention to base- 
ball or rowing. It is a hopeful sign, and 
it is to be hoped that the collegians, when 
they are graduated, will not flock to one 
athletic club, as was too often the case in 
the past. The smaller clubs are fighting 
an uphill battle, and deserve all the en- 
couragement they can get. 


Cornell’s Rowing Course 


(CORNELL'S bid for the intercollegiate 

regatta another year on Cayuga 
Lake is not likely to be successful, al- 
though probably the race could be rowed 
under fairer conditions than at Pough- 
keepsie. There is nothing the matter with 
the course nor the observation train, save 
that there have been a good many post- 
ponements of two-mile races because of 
rough water. It is, however, too much 
to expect that other crews would enter 
a regatta of intercollegiate calibre on any 
one crew’s home course. The making 
of records on “‘dead”’ water would be an 
advantage, of course, for it cannot be 
certain that the fastest crew at Pough- 
keepsie has made the record there, the 
tide having to be taken into account. 


The Ugliest Mascot 


[NX the opinions of most followers of 

sport the ugliest mascot of college 
history was “Handsome Dan,” the Yale 
bulldog, but the totem poles which are 
to be brought on from Seattle by the 
Washington crew are several classes 
beyond the Eli pet. Two of the poles 
stood guard over the quarters of the 
Northwesterners last year, but they were 
left behind, having been lost as a racing 
bet along with the rowing shirts that 
custom has indorsed as a proper wager. 
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What They 
Think Of Us 


Lincoln (Neb.) Courier 

Harper’s WEEKLY, more than any 
other journal, is interpreting the spirit 
of the day which President Wilson is 
trying to exemplify. 


Charlton G. Ogburn, New York City 

Had not Harper’s WEEKLY since last 
August demonstrated it, I would not have 
believed it possible for the ideal to have 
been so nearly attained in magazine- 
making. The stimulus of it is the thing. 
That you are right ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred may merely be a matter of 
the viewpoint. Your today’s issue strikes 
such a responsive chord that I am unable 
to refrain from writing you. I hope, 
therefore, that you will pardon this ef- 
fervescence. 


E. J. Thornburg, Logan (Mont.) 

I am very much disappointed in the 
paper. I was not aware of the change in 
management. I accepted the trial offer. 
I have no use for any paper that cham- 
pions such fakirs as Louis Brandeis and 
Gifford Pinchot. I am an old man of 
seventy years and have voted Demo- 
cratic ticket all my life, but since seeing 
the effect of the Wilson Tariff I am stand- 








pat Republican and will vote that ticket | 


—so kindly discontinue the paper and 
oblige. 


Norman Lewis, Cleveland (O.) 


Your editorial in this week’s Harper’s | 


WEEKLY, entitled “The Cost of Cour- 


age,’ is one of the best I have ever read in | 


any publication. 


Chicago (Ill.) News 

With whimsical satire, John Galsworthy 
in Harper’s WEEKLY rebukes the plain 
man for being so unspeakably and dis- 
couragingly plain. “His narrow opinions,” 
says the English playwright, “dominate 
the world.” 


Perhaps it is not all the plain man’s | 





fault. He is not to blame if he feels un- | 


comfortable when post-impressionism | 


bobs up in the conversation. Similarly | 
he is on the most distant terms with the | 


molecular theory, futurism, Nietzscheism, 
William de Morgan fiction and differen- 
tial calculus. More in his line are Potash 
and Perlmutter, the tango classics and a 
rollicking girl-show garnished with a little 
music. Probably he would really like to 
know if Rabindranath Tagore is the 
grand lama of Tibet, or a new-thought 
lecturer, and if Selma Lagerlof is a mili- 
tant suffragette or the inventor of a new 
brand of cold cream, but between the 
vulgar necessity of earning three square 
meals a day and keeping track of the 
major league games he has not the time. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Times 

Mr. Norman Hapgood is making Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY a real factor in affairs. 
Under his editorship it is urging progress- 
ive measures—measures directed toward 
making better the common lot. 


C. H. B. Floyd, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Harper’s WEEKLY continues to ap- 
proach perfection. It has the esprit de 
corps of a crack American polo team and 
of Connie Mack’s “Athletics” and of a 
masterpiece of Rodin. Ah! it has style! 
the most precious gift of the high gods. 











The Meeting Place 
in Summertime 


Is Around a Dish of Puffed Grains 


Every morning, countless families are now meeting around 
a dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. Some eat them with 
cream and sugar—some mix them with their fruit. 


Every evening, legions again meet around Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice in milk. At suppertime or bedtime these dainty 
morsels form an ideal good-night dish. 


At noontime, Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice form the welcome 
luncheon. At dinner, they are scattered like nut meats over the 
ice cream. In the afternoon, girls use them in candy making, and 
hungry boys eat the grains like peanuts when at play. 


The millions who do this know the utmost in a cereal-food 


delight. 
The Perfect Foods 


Prof. Anderson, in these puffed grains, has created the per- 
fect foods. Here, for the first time, all the food granules are 
broken. Digestion can instantly act. 


Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million steam explosions. And the airy morsels which result are 
the best-cooked foods in existence. 


They are foods for any hour. They never tax the stomach. 
And every atom of food value has been made available. No other 
method has ever created such ideal foods as these puffed grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c¢ = « 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


In the hot days coming—when you want to save cooking— 
when you want cool foods, easy to digest—serve a wealth of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Serve them as breakfast cereals, as dairy dishes. And use 
them like confections, for the taste is like toasted nuts. 








Each puffed grain has a different flavor. But each is crisp 
and bubble-like and thin. Each is a dainty which everyone 
enjoys. Each marks the limit in good food. 


Serve them both. Order a package of each from your grocer, 
then let the children vote on which they like best. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 












































“The new air-tight 
seal makes every 
package of 


WRIGLEYS 





a perfect 
humidor.” 


‘“T keep my cigars 
perfect in an air- 
tight box. This 
beneficial tid- 
bit is kept per- 
fect with an 
air-tight seal.’’ 
Every package is 
kept personal. 
Every piece is kept 

perfectly fresh 
and perfectly 






It purifies 
the breath 
instantly of tobacco 
and other odors. 











Keep this always fresh, delicious, beneficial tid- 
bit always handy. Give pleasant, regular aid 
to your teeth, gums, appetite, digestion. 






There’s no offering for your guests or family 
that’s so WELCOME—so INEXPENSIVE—so 
sure to be FRESH no matter WHEN or 
WHERE you buy it. 








It’s the most economical pastime known! 


Be Sure It’s WRIGLEY’S 
Chew it after every meal 
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Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Stock Speculation Again 


N this page in the issue of April 4 
there was described the common 
process of buying stocks on mar- 

gin—or part credit. The danger of such 
a practice received due emphasis and the 
moral drawn was that persons with small 
capital should hesitate to engage in 
speculation. The writer therefore was 
not a little surprised to receive the fol- 
lowing letter signed by Henry Rawie, 
consulting engineer, of Washington, D. C.: 


It is absolutely false that buying stocks on 
margin is the same as buying furniture on the 
instalment plan, books by subscription, or 
purchasing real estate and mortgaging it, and 
it is entirely in such intended misrepresenta- 
tions that so much harm is being done. 

If I buy furniture or books or real estate, by 
instalment, I acquire title inasmuch as no 
other buyer to the same identical property may 
dispute ownership with me. Every panic on 
the New York Stock Exchange arises because 
the deals are not what Mr. Atwood represents 
them to be, for the reason that the brokers do 
not buy and sell the actual stock, and the buyer 
has no security behind his margin except that 
of confidence in the ability of the broker to sell 
out one line of customers to meet another line 
coming in for the same property. 

If I buy real estate the broker cannot sell 
the same real estate to ten or one hundred 
other customers and depend upon closing 
them out and only make actual delivery to one, 
and that one an owner who never has parted 
with his stock, but keeps it for this very pur- 
pose of making loans upon the same share cer- 
tificates over and over again. 

The broker sells one hundred shares, the 
customer puts up a margin, is charged with 
interest on the unpaid principal; the delivery 
is made between brokers representing loaning 
banks on the floor of the Exchange, the broker 
sells the same certificate within a minute, and 
continues to do so until the shares sold are 
many more than the shares outstanding. 

Why does not your financial authority tell 
the truth about the deals in margins by which 
fortunes are paid in interest, on fictitious shares 
of stock which have no other existence but 
upon the books of the banks and the brokers? 

To my mind there is one simple explanation 
of the evils which center about the Stock Ex- 
change—the bucket shop evil—and this evil is 
rampant on the New York Stock Exchange, 
for it consists in pyramiding loans upon shares 
of stock that have only a technical existence, 
and an existence which the call loan and the 
demand for daily cash settlements, for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, may destroy in a 
few hours. . 


In one sense this letter does not de- 
serve an answer, because Mr. Rawie has 
taken one or two sentences out of their 
context in my article of April 4, and thus 
wrenched them entirely away from their 
true meaning. However he expresses 
rather clearly a view held by many peo- 
ple. If the Stock Exchange is as bad as 
he makes out, it should be suppressed as a 
darigerous institution. Indeed if such a 
vastly important cog in the business and 
financial machine is so thoroughly vicious 
we have made a highly sensational dis- 
covery which should be blazoned forth 
at once. 

Mr. Rawie’s whole argument, except 
where his premises are wrong, is based 
upon the fact that certain active stocks 
are dealt in on the Exchange to a far 
greater extent than they are transferred 
on the books of the corporation. The ex- 
treme case is that of the Reading Com- 
pany in 1906, a year of excessive specula- 
tion, which may never be repeated. In 
that year forty-three times as many 
shares of Reading changed hands on the 
New York Stock Exchange as were trans- 
ferred on the books of the company. 
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While there has been no other case to 
equal this, there are always more trans- 
actions in a small group of active stocks 
than there are transfers on the books of 
the companies. What does this fact 
prove? 

It apparently proves that speculation 
far exceeds investment, although this 
conclusion is subject to modification. 
Many rich men buy stocks for invest- 
ment and leave them with their brokers 
without transfer on the books, to escape 
having their ownership revealed. Inves- 
tors living abroad often take the same 
course. It is said that 50,000 shares 
in one corporation are bought out- 
right about every three months without 
transfer. 


O doubt “floor traders” (professional 
speculators who are brokers) and 
arbitragers (brokers dealing between 
New York, London, Paris and Berlin) 
make many “quick turns.” For that 
matter, real estate dealers buy options on 
land, and a parcel may change hands in 
that sense two or three times a week. An 
organized speculative market affords 
great facility. In the highly organized 
and specialized condition of modern in- 
dustry there are many persons as well as 
many processes in the distributive as well 
as the productive end. In every busi- 
ness there are those who trade or specu- 
late on the “floating supply,’ and con- 
tract to buy and sell more goods than 
exist. 

But this condition applies to only a few 
stocks on the Exchange. It is true that 
most of the dealings are in those stocks. 
But much the same applies to “Tintos” 
on the Paris Bourse and “‘Chartered”’ on 
the London Exchange. There is none of 
this “‘wind” in Chicago & Northwestern, 


St. Paul, Atchison, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Great Northern, Louisville 
& Nashville and hundreds of other stocks. 


It might be a good thing if constant and 
rapid passing from one ownership to 
another of stocks like Reading and Steel 
common were lessened, but the only harm 
it does is when amateurs, without ade- 
quate capital or knowledge, seeking in 
childish manner to make money without 
work, mental or physical, engage in 
speculation. Speculation is necessary 
and legitimate. Eliminate it and the 
conservatism of investment would arrest 
the development of the country. But 
speculation is just as dangerous for the 
amateur as the practice of medicine. 

Mr. Rawie says no other owner may 
dispute ownership of furniture bought 
on the instalment plan. The buyer of 
stocks even on a small margin, or none 
at all, acquires title and can sell any time 
he desires. The buyer of books or furni- 
ture on part payment does not acquire 
title at all, and if he sells he performs a 
criminal act. No other owner can dis- 
pute title with the margin buyer of 
stock, as long as he meets his payments. 
And of course the buyer of books and fur- 
niture had to meet his payments. 

Brokers buy and sell actual certificates 
of stock on the Exchange. Any state- 
ment to the contrary is absolutely false. 
Any margin buyer who pays up in full 
gets the actual certificate, and if he does 
not get it the broker is expelled from the 
Stock Exchange and goes to jail. Each 
time a broker transacts an order he not 
only receives or delivers the stock but 
pays for it in full. It is quite true that 
margined stock does not pass into the 
actual physical possession of the buyer as 
a mortgaged house, or books or furniture 
do. A bank which loans on stock has to 
have the certificate because otherwise 
the buyer could walk away with it. A 
man who buys a house on a 20-point mar- 
gin and borrows 80 per cent. on mortgage 
from a bank is just as much at the mercy 
of the bank, and rightly so, but the bank 





cannot place the house in its loan envelope 
and does not need to do so because no one 
will walk away with it. 


BYERY share of stock bought on the 

New York Stock Exchange exists. It 
is not “fictitious.” It is actual stock. 
So at least courts and tax assessors as- 
sert. The fact that bankers or brokers 
hold it as collateral for loans and the mar- 
gin speculator does not see the certifi- 
cates proves nothing. Let Mr. Rawie 
buy stock and pay for it with his own 
rather than with a bank’s money, and he 
will see it. He speaks of a broker mak- 
ing a loan “over and over again on the 
same share certificate,” and of “selling 
the same certificate within a minute,” 
when with every loan he must deposit the 
certificate as security for such “loan.” 
“Does any one think,” asks Mr. H. S. 
Martin, assistant secretary of the Stock 
Exchange, “‘that a bank will lend twice 
on the one certificate or permit the with- 
drawal of the security until the first loan 
is paid, or does any one think a bank will 
abet a fraud of this sort?” 

The bucket shop evil is not rampant 
upon the Stock Exchange. By a bucket 
shop is meant an institution which does 
not buy or sell and make deliveries and 
full payment, but merely bets with its 
customers on prices and settles the differ- 
ence. Perhaps there are Stock Exchange 
brokers who do this in their offices. 
There have been in the past. But on the 
Exchange itself the stocks traded in, any- 
where from 150,000 to 500,000 shares a 
day, are not bucketed in any sense. They 
are paid for in full and delivered in full. 
The bucket shop evil is and long has been 
rampant throughout the country, but it 
has no relation to the Stock Exchange, or 
at least only the relation that robbery has 
to private property, which is that if there 
were no private property there would be 
no robbery. 
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See that Crownis branded “Schlitz” 





Seip. 67 MB | 
e Beer 


That Made Milwaukee Fam 


Intentions— 


Not Enough 


The enlightened public today 
demands more. It demands abso- 
lute protection. 


Every brewer tries to make pure 
beer and hopes it will 
be pure when you drink 
it, but — 


They send it out in a 
light bottle, and it’s 
the light that starts 
decay and develops the 
skunky taste. 


Schlitz goes to you ina 
Brown Bottle which 
protects the beer from 
light and keeps it pure 
and wholesome from 
the brewery to your 
glass. 


Order a Case Today 


LIGHI. 




























LICE HEGAN RICE created 
in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 


bage Patch” one of those charac- 
ters which win a world-wide love. 
Now she has created in 
Honorable Percival” a character 
which wins a world-wide laugh. 
Don’t miss the first installment 


of “A Blighted Being” in 


JULY McCLURE’S 


At All News-Stands 


“The 


Fifteen Cents 











There is only one evil rampant on 
the Stock Exchange—and a very serious 
one—even if it is only about one- 
fourth as great as it used to be. I 
refer of course to excessive speculation 
by persons unfitted by knowledge, 
temperament and possession of capital 
| to speculate, and the natural, human 
willingness of brokers to accept that sort 
of speculation. 

The essential difference between the 
stock and the real estate or furniture 
| markets is that prices change more rap- 
| idly in one than the others. But the real 
| estate broker or furniture dealer can sell 
| the same property to ten or a hundred 
other customers if the first one does not 
| pay up. In actual practice householders 
| and farmers and furniture owners are 
dispossessed every day for not paying up, 
just as margin speculators in stocks are 
dispossessed. In both cases loans and 
/mortgages may be, and actually are, 
| constantly called in with sad results. 
| Of course the householder lives in his 
| house, but so does the stockholder, 
for he uses it by drawing dividends. 
The only moral to draw from Mr. 
Rawie’s letter is that the man who can- 
not afford to pay up and cannot meet 
changing fluctuations in any form of 
property has no right to buy that 
property on margin. 











When a Pretty Maid 
| By 
| EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


WHEN a pretty maid will kiss 
you, unabashed, 

When one of the distant dozens 

Of your wife’s discovered cousins 

Has met you, and her lips have for- 
ward flashed, 

Your check upon the Bank of Youth 
is cashed. 

Grow no further interested 

Lest the payment be protested, 

When a pretty maid has kissed you, 
unabashed. 


When her “ How de do?”’ is bracketed 
—or dashed— 

With a brace of skimpy kisses, 

Neither woman’s size, nor misses, 

As a Romeo your're slaughtered, 
skinned and hashed. 

So wail your weeps and let your 
gums be gnashed. 

Seek you politics and letters! 

Love and war are for your betters, 

When a pretty maid has kissed you,. 

unabashed. 


When a pretty maid has kissed you, 
unabashed, 
When you wonder how you won it, 
But she hardly knows she’s done it, 
| Oh, you may be starred and gartered, 
plumed and sashed, 
But the bright fires of Romance are 
| cold and ashed. 
| Sage and scholar may regard you, 
| Prince and president reward you, ~ 
| But—a pretty maid has kissed you, 
| unabashed. 




















Food and 
Health 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 
Food Talks with the Children 


EW have better opportunity for 
noting the untoward effects of care- 
less habits of diet than the dentist. 

The teeth consist of over 78 per cent. of 
mineral matter, and make heavy demands 
for adequate supplies of this valuable sub- 
stance. If food is deficient in mineral salts, 
dental complications are sure to follow. 

Sometimes a dentist will tell of his 
observations in a delightfully simple way. 
This point is observed in the recently 
published booklets—‘‘Food Talks with 
Children” and “‘Preventive Dentistry,” 
by J. S. Engs, D.D.S., Oakland, Cal. 
““Many children,” says Dr. Engs, “‘suf- 
fer greatly from tooth-decay and its at- 
tendant evils, between the ages of six 
and, we may say, sixteen years. Decay 
of teeth, I think, results from many 
causes, some of which are at present not 
fully recognized. Amongst these, nutri- 
tional unbalance must occupy a promi- 
nent place if we may judge by the results 
obtained through research work during 
the past three years. 

“Tf I am not wrong in my deductions, 
the dentistry of the future is going to be 
practiced more and more along preven- 
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tive lines. We are going to try to prevent ' 


decay in children’s teeth if it is possible 
to do so, and we know of no better way 
than by supplying the growing body of 
the child with everything that is needed 
in ‘building material.’ Proper assimila- 
tion being encouraged by plenty of fresh 
air and exercise, I don’t see how we can 
fail to improve the child’s general con- 
dition, and in so doing we will surely 


(hereditary taints excepted) help coming | 


generations to better teeth.” 


Then follow suggestive dietaries for | 


various conditions. 

The author directs the child’s attention 
to several analogies in plant and animal 
life which it is hoped will be conducive 
towards better habits of diet. The idea 


of improving general conditions through | 


proper nutrition, instead of through 
drugs, “bitters” and “tonics” 
practically sane and sound. 


What Is Poison? 


_ present activities in the various 

state legislative bodies concerning 
restrictions in the use and sale of poisons 
has again brought to the front this old 
question. 

Some fifty years ago it was proposed 
that pharmacists “consider as poison all 
drugs and preparations liable to prove 
fatal in doses of 60 grains, or, if a liquid, 


in doses of one fluid drachm and so desig- | 
If preparations were fatal 


nate them.” 
in doses of 5 grains or less, they were to 
be known as “deadly poison.” 

Three more modern definitions are of 
interest: 

(1) ‘A substance which, when intro- 
duced into the body and acting chemically, 
injures or interferes in any degree with 
normal physiological processes should be 
classed as a harmful agent and hence a 
poison.” (Hale.) 

(2) “Chemical, not organized bodies, 
that, when applied or administered to the 
animal organism, bring about definite 


seems | 
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He “Rolls in Discomfort” Without B. V. D. 


ON’T be a sulky, snappish grouch, when the sun grills. Get B.V. D. on, and forget about 
the heat. If you are cool what do you care about the hop o’ the thermometer? B.V.D. 
Underwear wards off nag-and-fag. Full-cut and loose fitting, it tuens Summer into Spring. 
For your own welfare, fix the B.V.D. Red 
Woven Label in your mind and make the 
salesman show it to you. If he can't or won't, 
walk out! On every B. V.D.Garment is sewe«! 









This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

and Foreign Countries) 

B. V.D Coat Cut Undershirts and 

Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 

$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A 

4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 

and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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By Advertising in 


TOWN 
: & 
- COUNTRY 


An Established WEEKLY 


Medium of Purchase or Sale 


oes 


ea Weekiz — STUNVESANT courany Publishers of Country and City Estates 
I oe PR ae FUT AVES 3 ee eS m8 Y 
On March 22nd JAMES W. McCULLOCH writes: ‘‘Please discontinue the adver- 


tisement of Wyandout Cottage, Saranac Lake, as we have rented the same 

from the advertisement in your paper.” 
On March 4th Mr. CHARLES PRESBREY, Vice-President of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, wrote us: “‘The advertisement in your February 14th number, which 
we inserted for one of our customers who wished to sell his house, has brought 
results far beyond our expectations. We knew TOWN & COUNTRY reached 
the class of people who would be interested in the property we advertised but 
eleven such inquiries as we received, we think, is a record.”’ 


On April 22nd the GEO. M. POTTER AGENCY wrote us: “‘Having been success- 
ful in leasing for the season one of the largest camps in the Adirondacks, for one 
of our clients. through the medium of TOWN @& COUNTRY, and this after 
having used other mediums, we take pleasure in sending you under separaie 
cover descriptive matter with illustration of another high-class property at 
Cazenovia, New York, which we have been requested to advertise in TOWN & 
COUNTRY. We congratulate you on the very evident pulling power of * 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
389 Fifth Avenue New York 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 
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EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 
1 Telephone 




























Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


changes resulting in illness or death.” 
(Heiduschka.) 

(3) “Any agent which, introduced into 
the animal organism, may produce a mor- 


bid, noxious or deadly effect.” (Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.) 
Reprint No. 146 from the Public 


Health Reports of the United States 
Health Service, contains an instructive 
digest of laws now in force relative to 
poisons and habit-forming drugs. Say 
the authors: ‘The novel feature of legis- 
lation during the past year is the inferen- 
tial designation by North Dakota of to- 
bacco, in the form of tobacco snuff and 
cigarettes, as a poison. Two laws re- 
cently enacted in that state prohibit the 
manufacture or sale of these articles.” 
Sections 1 and 2 of the North Dakota 
law read as follows: 
| Sec. 1. “It shall be unlawful for any 
| person, firm, or corporation to import, 
| manufacture, distribute, transport, sell, 
| offer for sale, or to have in possession for 
| sale, or to give away any snuff or any 
| substitute therefor, under whatever name 
| called, and as defined in this act.” 
| Sec. 2. ‘“‘For the purpose of this act, 
| snuff is defined as any tobacco that has 
| been fermented, or dried, or flavored, or 
| pulverized, or cut, or scented, or other- 
wise treated, or any substitute therefor 
or imitation thereof, intended to be taken 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- | by the mouth or nose. Provided, how- 


rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchange 
closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 





One Policy 


One System 








My Husband 


came in and stood very near 
me. I wasn’t looking at him, 
but down at my wedding veil, 
which lay tangled about my 
feet. Never before had we 
been together alone. 

“My dear child,” he said 
softly, “do you hate me so 
much ?” 

“T don’t hate you,” I said 
behind my hands. “ But I can- 
not go with you anywhere. I 
cannot be your wife.”—From 


The Little 
Straw Wife 


in the 


JUNE LADIES’ WORLD 


Ten cents, all news-stands 

















‘The University of Chicago 
HOM 
STUDY 


} 22nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C.(Div. C)Chicago, II. ibe! Tower 














Alice Hegan Rice 
Henry Kitchell Webster Coningsby Dawson 
George Kibbe Turner —_ Jeannette L. Gilder 
Cynthia Stockley R. M. Crosby 

Edith Macvane Edward Mott Woolley 
Burton J. Hendrick 
James Montgomery Flagg Clarence F. Underwood 
Will Foster F. Graham Cootes 
Cleveland Moffett Dalton Stevens 


Wallace Irwin 


Alexander Popini 


Are Among the Big Writers and Artists Whose 
Work Appears in 


JULY McCLURE’S 


At All News-Stands 


Fifteen Cents 


Universal Service 


ever, that ordinary plug, fine cut, or long 

cut chewing tobacco as now commonly 

known to the trade of this state shall not 
| be included in such definition.” 


| The classifying of snuff and cigarettes 


s as poison will be hailed with delight by 


many who wish to eradicate the former 
disgusting habit and by thousands who 
desire legal limitation placed about the 
latter dangerous one. 


No Bath Needed 


[ OUBILESS many readérs of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY have shuddered at the 
| ineffective and ofttimes filthy method 
i dish-washing frequently practiced by 
vendors of ice cream. For example, the 
custom in one ice cream “parlor”’ was to 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY trail the used glasses through a pail of 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| stagnant water. Hastily wiped on a 
doubtful rag by the method commonly 
spoken of as “‘a lick and a promise.” A 
health officer expostulated with the pro- 
prietor and was informed that the dish 
pail contained enough formaldehyde “to 
kill all the bugs.” 

This practice has been rendered un- 
necessary by an unique product mar- 
keted by the “Oval Wood Dish Co., of 
New York City.” A shallow saucer or 
bowl deftly fashioned from maple wood 
is substituted for a glass cup or china dish. 
These sanitary ice cream dishes are placed 














in suitable holders and are thrown away 
after a single service. There is no wash- 
ing of greasy china or glass ware, no dirty 
dish-water under the counter leaving 
dishes sticky, germ-laden bacteria incuba- 
tors. The proprietor who adopts these 
dishes is pretty sure to serve clean cream 
and clean spoons. The Oval Wood Dish 
Company is a public benefactor. Its idea 
is in direct line with individual drinking 
cups, sanitary fountains, paper towels 
and liquid soap containers—all tending 
to conserve the public health. 


Fashionable Rice 
J SSeTONS in foods are just as pro- 


nounced as fashions in dress and are 
frequently as fatuous. This statement 
is particularly applicable to our cereals. 
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Mr. S. A. Knapp in Farmers Bulletin 417, 
United States Department of Agriculture, | 
puts the matter concisely: | 

“Fashion demands rice having a fine 
gloss. To supply this the rice is put 
through the polishing process, which re- 
moves some of the most nutritious por- 
tions of the rice grains. Estimated ac- 
cording to the food values, rice polish (or 
flour) is 134 times as valuable for food 
as polished rice. The oriental custom, | 
much used by farmers in the South, of | 
removing the hulls and bran with a | 
pounder and using the grain without | 
polishing is economical and furnishes a | 
rice of much higher food value than the | 
rice of commerce. In the process of pol- | 
ishing nearly all the fats are removed. In | 
100 pounds of rice polish there are 7.2 
pounds of fats. In 100 pounds of polished 
rice there is only 0.4 pound of fat. Upon 
the theory that the flavor is in the fats, it 
is easy to understand the lack of flavor in 
commercial rice and why travelers univer- | 
sally speak of the excellent quality of the | 
rice they eat in oriental countries.” | 

Nature evidently intended this outer | 
skin of the rice grain to be eaten. That 
this valuable covering is removed with 
difficulty, may be gathered from the fact | 
that to remove the outer skin, the grain | 
is put in huge mortars holding from 4 to 6 | 
bushels each, and pounded with pestles | 
weighing 350 to 400 pounds. Strange to 
say, the heavy weight of the pestles breaks 
very little grain. “The polishing,” says Mr. 
Knapp, “‘is effected by friction against the 
rice of pieces of moose hide or sheepskin, 
tanned and worked to a wonderful degree 
of softness, loosely tacked around a re- 
volving double cylinder of wood and wire 
gauze. From the polishers the rice goes 
to the separating screens, composed of dif- 
ferent sizes of gauze, where it is divided 
into its appropriate grades. It is then 
barreled and is ready for market.” 

Save the manufacturers this unneces- 
sary labor, get a better flavored, more 
nutritious grain by asking your grocer to 
supply you with the natural brown rice. 


The Letter of the Law 


ROFESSOR CHARLES LAWALL 

recently published in the Journal of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
an article entitled ‘‘The Letter of the 
Law.” In it he cited several instances 
where the letter of the law is quite differ- 
ent from its spirit: 

An official in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
who, in his over-zealous efforts to enforce the 
new rulings regarding the declaration of cereal 
starches, discovered that coriander, as com- 
mercially found upon the market, contained a 
few vetch seeds which were necessarily ground 
with the coriander and, notwithstanding the 








efforts of a dealer in spices to clean the seeds as 
far as was possible by mechanical means, ruled | 


that “if the coriander seed contained only one | 
vetch seed in a million it would necessitate the | 


labeling of sausage in which a fraction of a per 
cent. of such coriander were used as seasoning, 
as containing leguminous starch.” 

This may sound ridiculous, but it is a 
fact, and the spice dealer was forced to ap- 
peal to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
bring about a common sense interpreta- 
tion of the ruling in question. 

The following suggestion is offered as a 
remedy for existing deficiencies in our pres- 
ent system of food and drug legislation: 

What we need to bring about a healthy con- 
dition in food and drug legislation is not large 
numbers of prosecutions based upon trivial or 
non-essential points, in which nominal fines 
(that act in no way asa deterrent) are imposed, 
but fewer and more wisely selected cases which 
involve basic principles where a penalty is im- 
posed that really makes the defendant feel the 
weight of the punishment, and then to follow 
up these prosecutions by a continued enforce- 





ment of the law in similar cases until such vio- 
lation is entirely stamped out. 
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GRAFLEX CAMERAS 





SNAP SHOTS INDOORS, IN THE SHADE 
OR ON CLOUDY DAYS 


THE 8-MILE-AN-HOUR MOTOR, REQUIR- 
ING A SHUTTER SPEED OF 
1-1009 OF A SECOND 





The Kind of Pictures You Can Make 
with a Graflex Camera 





AND there is no uncertainty. When you look 
in the focusing hood you see the image, right side 
up, the size it will appear in the finished picture 
up to the instant of exposure. Finder and focusing 
scale are done away with. There is no necessity 
for estimating the distance between the camera 
and the subject. 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you our 64-page illustrated catalog, 
which tells all about GRAFLEX CAMERAS and how 
they work. Be sure to specify Graflex Catalog. 





FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WHEN THE MAN PAYS 


, By a Man Who Paid 


Have you read this remarkable 
confession in the June number of 


THE LADIES’ WORLD? 


‘‘My most dangerous inheritance 
was a winning way with women’’ 
—so the story begins. 





‘‘The woman pays for what she 


does, the man for what he knows’”’ 
—so the story ends. 


You will find it worth while to 
“‘read between the lines.”’ 


The June Ladies’ World All news-stands, 10 cents 
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Society Note 


Joe Richards was kicked in the face 
Saturday.—Morton (Pa.) News 


Living to Fight Another Day 


Wanted—To trade a good army rifle 
for a pair of running shoes. See S. S. 
Skelton. 

—Fayetteville (So. Car.) Observer 


A Belated Sale 


Because of my recent death I will sell 
all the stock and fixtures 
of my store. J. Benzig. 
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The Evil That Men Do 


was a unique character. An hon- 
est comment on his life in a newspaper 
is hard to make. We do not want to say 
an unkind thing about him. He put noth- 
ing into this world and he got nothing 
out. His hoarded wealth brought him an 
early grave, and he could take none of 
it with him. He was honest as he saw 
honesty; obeyed the laws of the land when 
it cost him nothing; neighbored with no 
one; trusted no one; got all he could get 
and kept all he got. 

—Marquette (Kans.) News 


How Big Is a Garden? 












Unstable Roofs 


A high wind took the roof from Mr. 
Bruns’ barn Saturday. The chicken house 
roof also came off but that was caused 
by the darn roof striking it. 

—Dority Creek Valley Cor., Prairie Farm 
(Wisc.) Breeze 


Gratitude 


Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Cone wish to sin- 
cerely thank all the kind friends who 
worked so hard to save our property from 
destruction by fire last Thursday at our 

house, and hope to be 
able to return the favor 





—Adv. in Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Register 


An Unlicensed 
Dentist 


Miss Clara Libby had 
a peculiar experience a 
few days ago while feed- 
ing thechickens. She was 
stooping down throwing 
out feed, when a rooster 
came up and grabbed 
hold of one of her teeth 
and hung on until it be- 
came so loose that it 
dropped out. This may 
sound like a fish story, 
but the party who told 
us is one of our most 
respected ladies. 

—Elk Creek (Neb.) 

Citizen 


Dressed Like a Bass 
Drum, May Be 


People in this vicinity 





Row 1 
RIGHT Back To 
HERE ON BOTH 





to each and every one 
in the near future. 
—Hartford (Mich.) 
Day-Spring 


Cleanliness 





Wanted—5-foot bath- 
tub; must be bargain; 
also few loads of dirt for 
filling. 

—Adv. in (Oklahoma) 

Pointer 


Prudent Waiting 


* * * * * The 
couple were married at 
the home of the bride’s 
parents, where they will 
remain until the groom 
gets a position. 

—Centralia (Mo.) 
Messenger 


Where Rhetoric 
Still Thrives 








are warned against giv- 
ing money to a stranger 
disguised as the Salvation army. 


—Lane (W. Va.) Recorder 


Standing Together 


Another Georgia town has voted in 
favor of saloons, and here is the reason 
given by a citizen: “If we are going to 
stand for our women folks wearing shadow 
skirts and slit skirts and transparent 
skirts, and our younger women learning 
to dance the boll weevil wiggle, the Texas 
Tommy tango, the bunny hug, the bear 
dance, the half center, the buzzard flop and 
the puppy huddle, and so on down the 
line, then the men folk might just as well 
have their saloons and the whole push go 
to hell together.” 

—Pineville (Ga.) Herald 


His Apprenticeship 


Fred B. Smith, for 25 years an evan- 
gelist, has retired from religious work to 
become an executive officer of an asbes- 
‘tos manufacturing company. 

—Sioux City (Iowa) News 


—By permission of the International News Service 


Plenty of Knoys 


Miss Ella Hancock visited her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Martha Knoy, a few days 
last week. 

Miss Joan and Miss Joy Lee visited 
Mrs. Kate Knoy Friday. 

Ellis Alley visited at Thomas Coles, 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Tena Knoy visited J. C. Lee’s 
Tuesday. 

Joseph Lee and family and Mrs. Mary 
Knoy visited at Ben Knoy’s Sunday. 

Homer Knoy and family visited at John 
Knoy’s Sunday. 

Mrs. Mary Knoy of Wakeland visited 
at Charles Hancock’s Sunday night. 
—Hurricane Hill Cor., Martinsville (Mo.) 

Reporter 


Little Incentive to Do So 


Mrs. Fred Smith has not fully recovered 


from her recent illness. Fred is still wash- 
ing dishes. 
—Fargo Cor., Caldwell (Idaho) 
Tribune 





Never did the town 
hall present a more ani- 
mated scene, bubble over with brighter 
prospicience, wear a more satisfied smile 
over an enviable record, and a renewed 
plebescite of confidence and power, nor 
returr smile for smile, compliments, 
courtesies for courtesies, mellifluous 
words for dulciferous agraphs than on 
last Monday evening on the occasion 
of the adjourning sine die of the old 
board of trustees and the induction 
of members-elect and the inauguration 
of the new board. The courtesies of 
gentlemen made room for the many lady 
friends present, whose handsome gowns, 
radiant smiles and healthful and cheer- 
ful aura set off the banked and floral 
tributes, making it a typical “‘garden 
of gull.” 

—Cicero (Ohio) News 


Modesty 


Watermelons are getting so plenty 
around Obar that farmers are feeding 
them to the hogs. We had several this 
week, 


—Obar (New Mexico) Progress 




















KING 


A Car to Venture With 


VERY part stronger than is necessary and fitted 

to its neighbor with half-hair breadth precision. 
Built to ARRIVE, whatever the road, and planned 
for a decade instead of a year. KING owners trust 
their cars as frontiersmen trust their Winchesters, 
and this is true not only in America but in 
New Zealand, Uruguay, England, the Philippines 
—in fact, the world over. 














6é 3) 
“Make Rough Roads Velvet” The Car of No Regrets 


$ WITH EQUIPMENT--- Famous 
1 0 9 5 Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. 


Prices F.O.B. Detroit 





Cantilever Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor; 30-35 Horse Powe 
Unit Power Plant; Three- Point Suspension; Center Control; G emme 
Steering Gear; ( ‘omplete Electric Lighting; Left Hi ind Ste 2er; Ful if 
7 re , Floating Type Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Stromberg Car 
KING—First car in America to use buretor; 18-inch Steering Wheel; Rain-vision Wind Shield; Silk 

Cantilever “comfort” springs. Mohair Top; Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear 
Doors; Complete Equipment. 


DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! 
We may have a proposition for your district 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd St. 
New York Service Department, 244-252 West 54th St. 


























lake a 
KODAK 


with you 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





